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CHAPTER 1 
TNE MIGRATION OF OUR GAME BIRDS, 


EFORE procecding with the “Small game- 
B shooting in Bengal and some of their habitat," 
I will give a short description as to their migrations, 

A good many of our game birds are purely migra- 
tory, or birds of passage, remaining only the winter 
months in India; but gvhere they come from and 
where they go to are questions which have noi been 
very satisfactorily solved yet, and are verily a 
mystery. 

Some of our web-fooled visitors, such as the 
pintail, Dajfila acuta, ved-crosted pochard, Branta 
vuying, gacdwall, Chaulelasmus streperus, pearl-cyo, 
Filigula nyvoca and the grey goose, Anser cinerus, 
remain in India for some four months only, arriving 
in November, to depart again in February ; while 
others, such as the bar-headed goose, Asser indicus, 
the groy Leal, Kerkedula creca, blue-winged teal, 
Berkedula etreia, remain wilh us fully six months— 
from October to the end of March, and a fow even 
up lo the end of April. 

Snipe are among some of those that remain the 
longest in India, Arriving, as they do, in August, 
it is well into March before they think of returning 
homeward, But of all our migratory game birds, 
the golden plover, Charadrius longipeo is the one 
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that stays the longest with us and makes India its 
home for the best part of the ycar. In favour 
able localities they are common from August to 
April, and some remain even up to the end of 
May, 

The ruddy sheldrake, Casavoa rutila, and green 
shanks, Totamus glotis, aro also among some of 
the late goers ; in fact almost tho last to fo. 

As might be expected, some of our migratory 
game birds have their bxeeding grounds much 
nearer than others, and among these are some of 
the pochards, bar-headed geese, plovers, green shanks, 
and ruddy sheldrakes, All of these have been found 
to breed more or less among the higher Himalayan 
lakes, But with the oxception of the above, most of 
our other web-footed visitors, including the bald- 
headed coot, have their homes among the desolate and 
dreary marshes of Northern Siberia, and even snipe 
have been found to nest plentifully round lakes, 
Balkash and Ala-kul, It scems surprising and almost. 
incredulous, that such bad flyers as coots can brave 
the deserts of Western Thibet, for when nol migrat- 
ing, they will rarely fly more than a few hundred 
yards at a time, It seems surprising that snipe, 
having their homes in the marshes of lakes Balkash 
and Ala-kul in Siberia, should be among the first 
comers to India; it is evident that at least somo of 
them must have other breeding grounds much 
nearer, 
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Migratory birds will, as a rule, travel only at 
night, and their passage over Mussoorie has often 
been likened to the rush of a hurricane. After 
crossing the limalayas, the winged wanderers have 
to traverse trackless deserts of drift sands with no 
resting place till they get to Lob-nor, and it is 
indeed a far cry from the Indus Valley and Khoten 
to Lob-nor, 

The late Colonel N. Pregevalsky, who made a 
study on the migratton of birds, writes thus fom 
Lob-nor: On the 8th February, the ducks began 
to arrive ex masse. For days together they sped 
onward always wrthout exception from the west, 
south-wast, continuing their flight further east, evi- 
dently in search of open water, of which there was 
as yet very little visible, Having gained the cast- 
ern extremity of Lob-nor and found only desert, 
they turned hack and settled down amongst the 
numerous lakelets and open pools .. . . For nights 
in succession, we heard the noise of the arriving and 
departing flocks; they rarely started in the day- 
time, but at night they sped onward without Lurning 
to the right or left, By tho xr5th of March, the 
exodus was over; the birds had left Tob-nor as 
quickly as they had come.” 

The following is the order of their arrival at 
Lob-nor :—Larus brannetcephalus, Cyguus olor, Filt- 
gula vufina, Casarea rutila, Auser cinereus, Anas acuta, 
ardea alba, Ardea cinerea, Filigula ferina, Graculus 
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carbo, Anser indicus, Budylos citveoloides, Tardus 
ruficollss, Anas penelope, Lavus avgentatus, Filigula 
nyroc, Anas boschas, Anas clangula, Anas creea, Ta 
dorna cormuta, Filigula cristata, Anas streperus, Sterna 
caspia, Botarns stellavis, Anas olypeata, Tolamus 
calidvis, Fulicia atra. 

It is evident from these observations of Pregoval- 
sky that the birds of passage visiting India, do not 
take the shortest meridional coursa, but prefer a 
more fayoutite though more esiicuitous roule. As 
it has been seen, all the flocks without exception which 
appeared at Lob-nor came from the west, south- 
west, not a bird flew direct from the south over 
the Altyn-tag mountains, thus proving that mi- 
gratory birds coming and going from India, will 
not venture to cross the lofty and cold Thibetan 
highlands on their passage from the tians-[ima- 
Jayan countries, but pass over this difficult country 
at its narrowest point, 

In all probability our migratory birds follow the 
Indian yalleysto the neighbourhood of Khoten, . 
and then take the direction of Tarim and Lob-nor 
across the warmer and less elevated districts. Bul 
Lob-nor is only a sort of midway—barely midway 
halting place; the birds that arrived thore about 
the roth of February, had again all loft by the 
middle of March, 

Migratory birds can always be distinguished 
by their higher, more rapid, and at the same time 


‘ 
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more regular flight. Tens and hundreds of thou: 
sands, probably, millions of birds must have appear- 
ed at Lob-nor during the fortnight beginning on the 
roth of February. What prodigious quantity of 
food must have been necessary for such numbors, 
hungry as they were from their long journey from 
across the trans-Himalayan countries! And why 
do all these migratory birds leave India for north- 
ern countries, where it is so cold and dreary? Is it 
that they have noteufficient space in these strange 
Inhds, and that this obliges them to hurry their 
departure from us, in order to gain the less populous 
countries of the north, where the happy days of 
pairing and the difficult ones of rearing their young 
ones must be passed ? There, most of our migratory 
birds havo their homes, to be abandoned only for 
ashort time, and with the return of spring to be 
revisited by the winged wanderers, who must be 
as cager Lo hasien homewards as they are loth to 
leave in autumn when the flight is prolonged for 
some months, 

It ig not very clear what course our migratory 
birds follow aller leaving Lob-nor, Those whose 
destination is Siberia would not probably cross tho 
Thian Shan, but follow the less elevated country 
through Chinese Tartary and Manchuria by way 
of Inke Tfanka. A great part of the country 
they would have thns Lo traverse would be vast 
tracks of waterless deserts, without any resting 
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place; but this would not interfore with their 
onward journey, and would be far more preferable 
than to have to cross the Kuruk-tagh and Thian 
Shan ranges, 

That such strong flyers as ducks undertake the 
difficult and distant journey to Siberia, is casily 
understood ; but that such bad flyers as the bald- 
headed coot, or the insignificant and fceble-winged 
snipet undertaking it, is almost incredible, and is 
verily a mystery. 

Migratory birds, specially those of the web-footed 
kind, before starting on their journey are seen lo 
assemble in enormous flocks, Big rivers or other 
large pieces of clear water are where they mostly 
thus congregate. The observer might see then 
leisurely floating or drifting with the tide, but nei- 
ther enjoying nor disporting themselves, as though 
they knew they were on the eve of a difficult and 
distant journey. Thousands, probably tens of thou. 
sands~in fact a very bazaar of different kinds of 
ducks—may be seen one day, and lo! the next day 
there won’t perhaps be one left. They have all 
left during the night, and ere the sun rises will 
be far, far away on their homeward journey, 
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CHAPTER IL 
SNIPE. 


© those who cannot afford big gamo-shooting or 

pigsticking, snipe-shooting is by far the most 

altractive, and at tho same time inexpensive of 
sports in Bengal. 

A good, light 8. L. gun, cither No, 12 or 14 bore, 
with a goodly supply of No, 8 or No. 9 cartridges, 
a couple of coolics lo flush tho birds, a couple 
more to bring the ammunition and bird sticks, and 
a fifth to carry the necessary refreshments, are all 
that is required, Dogs are seldom if ever used in 
Bengal, the ground shot over being goncrally so 
heavy that dogs would have some difficulty in mak- 
ing their way through the tangled mass of weeds 

@#and paddy-stalks, while water often a foot or so 
deep would be too much for any dog, The sun too 
is too hot for wall-bred imported dogs to stand. 
"The monerels generally found in this country are 
not of much use. They may be found useful to 
rolrieve, but no more; for, as a rule, they get oxcited 
and rush all over the place, frightening away the 
birds, I onee had a liver-coloured spaniel slut called 
Vickie; sho was perfect as far as retrieving went, 
I remember I was once out shooting, and Vickic as 
usual gol very excited and began frightening 
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away the birds. I called her, intending to punish 
her : but finding out, I suppose, what was meant, she 
bolted clear away from me, and swam across a broad 
piece of water there was and began watching me 
from the opposite side. Birds were plentiful, and I 
was having some good shooting. I had not gone 
very far when I saw Vickie swimming back to where 
I was; she evidently had been watching us and had 
seon a bird drop which my men had failed to pick 
up. Ina short time I saw her coming towards mo 
with the bird in her mouth and with a look of 
“won't you forgive me now;” but Vickie, though 
perfect as a retriever, was not the slightest use to 
shoot over. 

Now before proceeding any further with tho shoot- 
ing, I will have a few words to say as to the habitat 
of snipe in Bengal. 

Snipe are purely migratory birds in Bengal, in 
fact in India, the earlier arriving in August, to dopart » 
again in March and April for their breeding grounds 
in distant Siberia and other northern climes. A fow 
snipe are found in May, but those are either somd 
very late goers or maimed, and wounded or sick 
birds, who don’t think themselves strong enough to 
undertake the long and tedious journey across tho 
Himalayan and Thian Shan ranges or the desert of 
Gobi, 

The first to arrive in Bengal are the common 
snipe, Gallinago Scolapacinus, and the pin-tail snipe, 
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Gallinago Gallinula. A fow snipe ‘have sometimes 
been seon in July, but it is only a month later or in 
August that the migration has fully get dn ; ¢ ough 
good bags have, I believe, rarely been .mado before 
October, In certain parts of the country snipe may 
be very plentiful in September; but what with the 
scorching sun, steaming heat and heavy walking, 
very few are tempted to stay out long enough to 
enable them to make anything like a bag. Tho Jack 
snipe, Galinago Stenura, which are rather early 
visitants to Bengal, make their appearance only 
about September, though I have seen it mentioned 
in the October No, for 1874 of the old 0. S. M. that 
Jack snipe have been seen for sale in the Bankiporo 
bazay (Patna) on the 28th July, I doubt the cor- 
roctness of this, as Jack snipe are nover so plentiful 
as all that in Bengal to be snared and sold in bazars. 

Snipe on their first arrival are often to Be seen on 
a cloudy day, circling and soaring’ high in the air as 
f to, survey the country, their cheinp-oheink then 
sending a thrill of joy through the hearts of all true 
lovers of sport, When they first begin to arrive in 
August.a great part of the country is under wator 
and the feeding consequently plentiful, Worms that 
have not been flooded or drowned have all resorted 
to tho higher grounds. Snipe.are then seen to [re« 
quent newly ploughed-up lands, fields from which 
the aons or autumn paddy has been harvested, grass 
Jands, jhuie, sugarcane, in fact anything with suit- 

B 
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bls 6 cover, as the birds know. very well that their 
food is plentiful everywhere. On their first arrival 
in-Rengal from their distant breeding grounds | in the 
north, the birds are, as might be expected, poor and 
thin, but-a very. few days of feeding in the. paddy 
Jands and newly ploughed-up fields, work wonders, 
“so that by the beginning of September, snipe aro 
generally quite plump and fat, 

“What do the snipe feed upon?-—not merely by 
suction and on small snails, Ihave seen them feed 
on earthworms six inches and more long. This was 
in August 1878, we had a big flood that year, anda 
good deal of the country: was under water.. Snipe 
were very plentiful on all the ridges standing above, 
Most. of the chilli or cayenne pepper fields wero 

. -more or less flooded, and it was in one of these fielda 

-that I saw snipe feeding on earthworms, Cayenne 
pepper cultivations are very clean as a rule, 80 ex« 
ceptthe bushes planted out in rows there was ng 
other cover whatever. I could distinctly seo the 
snipe feeding, and when flushed some even flew 
away with the worms still hanging from thelr beaks. 
But shipe do not draw the line at worms, ‘In March 
1883 we were five of us for a shoot at Furreedpore, 
vi, Forbes, Dennis, the two Boileaus and myself, 
In the morning we went out duck-shooting to the 
Koiramaree O//, and on our return home, while 

riding through some gram crops, we put up several 


_ snipe, Getting off our horses we soon got a few 
i 
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couple, At dinner that night we had a second 
course of snipe, the birds being cooked whole, I-' 
mean with the trail in, and, Oh horror! most of the 
. snipe had big caterpillars in their insides, The first 
to discover this was. Boileau. The birds had evils, 
dently been feeding on those greenish-brown  catet- 
pillars so destructive to the gram crops, and: in the 
pfocess of cooking had swelled to twice their natural 
size || I don’t deny that snipe live'a good deal 
by suction, But at the same time I have not the 
slightest doubt that worms and caterpillars of differ 
ent kinds are included in their bill of fare, and conse-' 
quently form ‘part ‘of their natural food, Those 
snipe indulging in earthworms in August might have 
been excused, as they had come on a long journey 
\and were ravenous, and wanted, perhaps, something 
- more substantial and solid. than animalculee to put 
them again on their legs, but what excuse had those 
snipe indulging in caterpillars in March when they 
were as fat and plump as they could. be, and besides 
was not the Koiramaree b/d! close by with its soft 
and oozy ‘rush-covered edges affording feeding 
grounds that would have satisfied the most epicu- 
rean of snipe. Let not these disclosures, however, 
deter any of my readers from partaking in future of 
that king of toasts, a snipe’s trail toast II! 
As the weather gets cooler snipe begin to change 
their ground, and: by October they have mostly 
taken to the winter or amone paddy lands, These 
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lands have generally a soft yielding bottom, the 
delight of snipe, Though paddy lands are where 
they are mostly to be found now, gtass lands with a 
little water in them and soft soil arc not despised. 
During the middle of the day these grass lands are 
the best to shoot over, as the walking is light and 
easy; and though the ground may be soft in places, 
it is still preferable to paddy or any other land 
generally shot over at that time. But grass lands 
have also their disadvantageg, for unless you havo 
a very keen coolie or a dog to retrieve and find your 
birds, you are sure to lose one out of every ten you 
shoot. Pintail snipe prefer grass to any other cover. 
They are rarely found in paddy lands in the middle 
of the day, unless it be along the aels or dividing 
ridges between the fields which have always more 
or less grass on them, 

As the weather gets drier and colder the birds 
have again to change their ground. The paddy» | 
lands are nearly all dry and the crops have nearly all 
been cut and reaped, except perhaps in some of the 
lower parts of the bhils, Most of ihe grass landg 
are dry and hard and the grass almost all cut. The 
snipe has now become a purely nocturnal feeder, 
and if you are out for a walk at night near any 
piece of ground they frequent, you will often hear a 
subdued chetup-cheink going on on all sides. Of 
course, when they are thus on the feed, it is mostly 
in the open, and not in any cover, By daylight most 
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of the birds have left except, porhaps, a few of the 
late feeders, and any one going out now might seo, 
ifhe looks carefully, some of these late feeders hard 
at work with their long bills; but no sooner do 
thoy sec him, than they will squat flat down, and” 
they are then very difficult to be distinguished, un- 
less they be in a very clean place or near the water’s 
edge. It is avery good plan to watch birds thus 
disturbed and seo where they go to, as it will often 
give you an inkling as # where the rest of the birds 
have gone to. But where do they go to? In grass, 
in colai, wheat, gram, peas or other green crops 
affording shelter from tho sun's rays; in tall grass 
or reeds where they aro often put up while looking 
for big game; on tho water, among the water lilies, 
lotus leaves, or any other aquatic plant affording 
somo kind of cover during the day. Snipe are often 
shot from boats and some good bags made, but one 
emust be accustomed to it, as the shooting has to be 
done sitting ; getling up, or attempting to do so, 
would rock and move the boat in such a way that 
steady shooting would be out of the question, 
Though shooting from a boat has its drawbacks, 
it has also its advantages, By shooting fom 
a boat you save the walking, which is often the 
greal drawback and worst part of a day’s snipe 
shooting. The most I shot from a boat is 27 cou- 
ple, but I daresay much bigger bags have thus 
been made. 
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As the season advances and the weather gets 
warmer, the birds have again to change thoir 
grounds, The crops are now all ripe and are being 
reaped, the grass has all been either cut, burnt or 
eaten down by cattle; the b//s have become shal- 
lower and are being fished in on every side. Some 
of the birds are already thinking of returning to 
their distant breeding grounds ; a few have perhaps 
already left. But the bulk are still with us, and 
some of the biggest bags ofethe season have been 
made at this time of the year, from the middle of 
February to the middle of March. Snipe are now 
found mostly along the edges of hhals, biils, rivers, 
tanks or any other pieces of water along which the 
several kinds of rushes and reeds come into lifo now. 
A.strange though favourite resort now are the pigs’ 
rootlings ; the birds not only find plenty of feeding 
in the newly turned up soi], but also protection from 


the sun, It was in ground like this that I made® . 


oné of my biggest bags, This was on the zath 
March, 1874, and between 9 AM. and apm, I mane 
aged to put, together 66 couple, I wrote to Wawell, 
who wasthen Magistrate and Collector of Moorshed. 
abad, to come and have a day’s shooting, Wawell 
turned up on the 17th, and lo} all the snipe had lofi 
the place. I don’t think wo got 20 couple between 
Us. + “ 

By April most of the snipe have left Bengal, but 
the few that are still to be found are in the aa 


* 
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growing along rivers or tanks, Tha birds are ox- 
ceadingly fat now, so fat, indeed, that to some they 
aro uncatable. Thoy have also acquired a slightly 
fishy taste. 

The painted snipe, Riynchrea Bengalensis, is a 
permanent resident of Bengal and certain parts of 
India, I would exclude it from among the snipo, 
so will merely give a short description of its habitat, 
The painted snipe, or painter as he is frequently 
called, is by ho means a common bird, though in 
Jossoro I have seen as*many as half a dozen birds 
risc at the samo time, Their flight is slow and 
heavy, and when once disturbed will, as a rule, lic 
very close. Both the male and female are very 
handsome birds, and their plumago is what they 
have most in their favour, Painters aro not fit for 
the table; they are very gross feeders and their 
flesh is coarse and tough. During the hot weathdr 
they aro found among the rushes and reeds growing 
along the edges of tanks and biils, Thoy seom to 
breed about the end of the rains. I have found 
thoir eggs in September and"Octobor, Their nests 
are made of recds gathered together in the shape 
of n cone and raised a fow inches from the ground. 
The oggs, which are as a rulo three to four in num- 
her, aro of a dirty greenish-white blotched with 
patchos ar spots of deep brown, and they scem also 
to be rather large for the bird, I remembor a friend, 
who is an ogg-collector, having picked up three 
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while out shooting, and wanting to bring them home 
carefully wrapped them in his handkerchiof, which 
he placed inside his sola fopee, On his way he found 
something’ moving about his head, and on removing 
his hat found three young painters, The oggs muat 
have been hard set and the heat from tho head 
accelerated the hatching. Painted snipe are not 
only easily recognised when they rise by their flight, 
but also by their not emitting any cry. The call of 
‘the bird in the breeding season is a low booming 
kind of noise, and this I only heard in Jessore, where 
they were very plentiful and where with the saya or 
marsh partridges they gave a certain amount of 
sport when nothing else could be got, and when 
most of the country was under water, 

I shall now revert to my former subject of snipe- 
shooting in Bengal; but before proceeding with the 
shooting, I will give a few hints as to how to go 
about it, and where and when to seek it. i 

For those in good health and who are strong 
enough to stand it, snipe-shooting is ono of the 
healthiest of recreations one can indulge in, But 
for those who are weak or in impaired health, snipe- 
shooting, as might be expected, must be very in« 
jurious. 

One of the first considerations ono has to look to 
before going out shipe-shooting is to see thal the 
head is properly protected from the sun and heat, 
while the lower extiemities will probably be plunged 
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in cold water, Sala or pith hats ate the only ones 
proporly adapted for snipe-shooting. These are 
made of various shapes, and from the Calcutta 
hatters’ catalogues new ones seem to come into 
fashion every year, The best sola hats are, or at 
loast used to be, those made by the malacoves or 
country hatters. These were made of the proper 
thickness, very light and of the purest pith or sola ; 
but against the Calcutta hattors’ competition the 
local sola-topee-walla hag not much chance, so he 
is fast disappearing, and will soon be a thing of the 
past, 

Good sola or pith hats can be bought cheaply 
enough in Calcutta ; but onc must go to the Eu- 
ropean shops for them. Those generally sold in the 
bazar or hawked about the strects are not made of 
sola, but of paper and sola. A good sola topee 
must be extremely light and yielding to the touch 
éf pressed with tho fingers, while those made of 
paper and sola will be found to bo hard, less yiold- 
ing, and comparatively heavier. 

Of the different kinds of shapes advertised by the 
Caleutta hatters, the so-called “ Muffasil” one will 
bo found to be the best suited for snipe-shooting ; the 


"Tho sola or pith plant, Wedysarum hagenat inn (Roxbingh) is an 
aquatic plant, growing in shiis and tanks, to tho height of 8 or ro 
foot, Ita growth Gopanding & good donl on tho igo and fai} of the 
water it grows in, Tho best so/a comes from Rajshayo, Dinajporo 
and other enstorn districts. Tho sola generally found round about 
Caleutta and tho neighbouring districts ia woody and only fit for 
Hoder,—from ™ Some of the Useful Plants of Bengal," by Raoul, 

' 
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: drooping brim behind. will ‘be found well adapted to 
protect’ the nape of the neck, while the almast hori- 


zontal péak in front will be found not to Interfere ‘with 


the: shooting, ~ But whatever shape of hat be used, 
care’ must be taken to have if well ventilated, This 
can be done either from the top, or the sides ; the best 
plan.is to cut’ half a dozen square holes, horizontally, 
and about an inch or so above the head band, So 
as to allow of proper ventilation, the inner or head 
band'must be separated half an inch or so from tho 
hat itself: The best material to cover a hat with 
is either white flannel or drill; grey, brown or any 
other color is apt to get hotter sooner, 


The best dress suited for.snipe-shooting is, in the. 


earlier part of the season, when it is hot and 
steamy, a flannel shirt with turned down sollars, 
rather loosein the neck, a banian or merino vest 
underneath, a coat of white drill;and knicker-bock» 


ers or trousers of the same material, If trouserm:. 


are worn gaiters’ will be found necessary ; in fact 
I should always recommend gaiters to be used; 
for no matter how well your boots might be laced 


up, grains of paddy, small snails and-other foreign 


matters will somehow find their way inside, to 
the great inconvenience of the shooter, 

I believe no proper boots have yet been invented 
for snipe-shooting, and. any one who does so ought 
to havea statue erected to. him by all: true lovers 
of this sport. Those | spobdnations generally advar. 
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tised for sale as shooting boots, specially. those with 

protruding soles which lift up a pound orso of mud 
each time you lift up your feet, must be avoided as _ 

much as possible. Some of these boots are also 
‘advertised as waterproof, but no boots can be water- 

proof or will keep off the water when you have to 
. wade up to your knees in mud and water, A shoot- 


ing boot to be perfect must be light, soft.and pliant, 


.and at the same time strong, and in my. opinion | 
such boots ought té’have holes made into their sides 
with eyelets let in so as to let out any water that 
might get in, for I think there is nothing so unpleas- 

“ant as to have to walk with your boots full of 
water, 

In the old days Messrs. Watts & Co. used to 
viake very fair specimens of shooting boots in 
brown leather, rather high in the leg, the soles not 
too thick, and the calf skin they supplied of excellent 
quality. These. boots, if. ‘properly greased, used to 
reinain soft and pliant, and as a rule lasted a long 
time. Whatever description of boots be used for 
anipe-shooting, the great thing is to.have them 
properly cleaned and greased the moment they 
are taken off. Porpoise oil is the best kind of. 
oil known for keeping leather. soft. and pliant; 
the only drawback about it is its rather offensive 
smell when not quite fresh.’-In order to prevent 
boots from shrinking in drying, a good plan is to 
fill them with gram, oats or any other. kind of 
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grain, which “will absorb the moisture, and swelling 
out will prevent boots shrinking. 

In ‘my opinion the best gun suited for snipe 
shooting is a C.F. 1a bore (not choked) ; this with 
three drams of powder will kill a snipe at 75 paces, 
“Snipe in Bengal are as a rule never so wild or hard to 
‘kill as to require a choke bore gun ; but in such mat- 
tets as the choice of guns, a good deal will depend on 
the whim and fancy of the shooter. ‘As to the size 
of the’shot, I prefer myself Novg, but No. 8 will be 
sperhaps’ preferable if the birds are wild, Some 
think ita good plan to let the birds get well away 
onthe wing before firing: I. myself prefer to bring: 
down. my bird as soon as he is up, Of course. when 
s -bifds will lie well and won't rise till you nearly trudge 

on*them, it would perhaps be as well to let them go 
‘away a short distance before firing, or a handful 
of mangled remains is all that you would pick up. 
» Early in the season, when thé weather is clear 
_ and the sun-hot, the birds will be found to lie pretty 
“well early in the day, that is, you might go out at & . 
“o'clock without being too early : but if the weather 
be-at all boisterous or the sky cloudy, the birds will 
be found to be very wild, in fact, under a cloudy or 
lowering ‘sky, snipe will be found to be very wild 
no matter at what time of the day you.go out. 

Early in the season the best plan is to shoot from 
8 to if AM. or from 3 PM. till sundown, The 
sun 1 then § is much too powerful and the heat oppres- 
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sive to allow of the midday shooting with safety. 
When thus.going out shooting early in the season 
‘one. must always choose. a day when the wind is 
blowing from the cast or sonth«east, for no matter 
how hot the sun may be, the heat will always be 
bearable; but lo, be careful and avoid going 
out ona day when there is a faint breeze blowing 
from the south ; a dead calm is almost sure to follow: 
as -the sun rises, and your only thought then 
will be to make for the nearest shade or to get back 
home, The perspiration will pour down your face 
like a shower-bath, you will be glad to give: your. 
gun to some one else to carry, and between puffing, 
blowing. and mopping up your face, you will try 
to find yourself once more back on terra firma, and 
if you have got your horse or pony handy, it will 
be with a. sense of intense relief and pleasure that 
you will find yourself cantering homeward. 

In shooting early in the season avoid all heavy- 
walking ;. avoid those ploughed-up fields with a 
glazed and shiny look about them, for it would be * 
far more preferable to walk a mile on dry land 
than go yards on such ground, You will sink deep 
each time you put your foot down, and the treach- 
erous soil will soon close on it, and you will often 
think that if not your foot itself you were at least 
leaving your boots behind. 

When the sun is hot and the weather close, 
grass lands with a little water in them will be 
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found: the best, and-at the same time the walking 
in them light; but if you want to shoot in paddy 


- fields; try and walk-along the aels or dividing ridges, 


and make your slaves go through the crops, for 


-- early in the season these paddy lands will be found 


* 


very heavy walking. 
As the weather gets cooler the shooting improves, 


: and by the end of October it is almost perfect, 


though the heat is still oppressive in the middle 


of the: day... The proper timé to go out shooting 


now if you want to make-a day of it is from 10 in 


-the morning, ot 9 if*the shooting ground be at 


any distance, to sunset, A slight repast at about 
1 o’clock. under some shady trees, a. smoke and 


‘an hour's rest and you will be fit again to shoot til] 


the evening: Be careful not to eat or drink too 
much, or you will feel more inclined fora lie down 
than a trudge after snipe. Cold meat of any kind, ° 
or fowl cutlets or sandwiches washed: down with 
a peg or mild German beer or claret and tonic will 


ube found the best suited nowadays. for a noonday 
“tunich: while out snipe-shooting. I say nowadays, 


“because 20 years ago we must have been differ. 


» ently made, A bottle and a half to two bottles 


of Bass beer apiece for chhola haxree belore going 
- out shooting, and two to three bottles more each 


iwhile out shooting during the day, was quite the 
-usual..thing, and yet we shot pretty straight in those 
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On the 13th October 1873 (Kalecpooja ‘day) Ww. 
Wawell, then Magistrate and Collector of Moorshe- 

_ dabad, Tom Murray, then Assistant Magistrate of Lal 
Bag, and myself went out shooting at r00'clock, after 
having had sundry bottles of beer for chhota haxzvee, 


and shot till sundown, our united bag coming to 


118 couple of snipe, and we must have lost at least 
another 16 or 15 couple. Out of those 236 snipe 
Wawell, who was. one of the worst shots I have 
been ont. with, got only 17} couple, Murray and I 
accounting for the rest. While out shooting we 
had a couple of coolies following us with beer and 
ice, and we must have drunk at least three more 
bottles each. Bass beer bottled by Stone was not 
in those days the stuff you get out now}; it was 4 

~ beautifully clear and sparkling beer, and a bottle 
of it had more real beer in it than a dozen bottles 
now. 

e* Anyone going out snipe-shooting nowadays and 
imbibing the same quantity of Bass beer woe did, 
would most likely be found, if any one went to look 
for him in the middle of the day, comfortably 
asleep under some shady. tree. 

Is it necessary to drink when you are out snipe 
shooting? Not, if you aro out for a few hours in the 
forenoon or afternoon, But if you are out fora whole 
day, it is not only necessary but indispensable to 
have some kind of drink out with you, though ‘the 
less you imbibe the better. In the way of drink, light 
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German beer, or claret, with lemonadg or tonle, well 
iced, if ice be available, will be found preferable to 
whisky or any other kind of spirits, A bottle of cold 
tea, slightly sweetened, and the juice ofa small lemon 
squeezed in will be found as good as anything else 
to take away one’s thirst. In the early part of tho 
season, when it is hot and sultry, some think it im 
perative to take drink out with them ; but if one is 
only out for three or four hours, it would perhaps be 
preferable to wait till one returns home, and then on- 
joy his drink comfortably seated in a long sleeved 
chair. 

As the season advances and the weather gets cold- 
er, the shooting becomes more enjoyable, and by 
the middle of November it may be said to be porfect. 
The birds are still to be found in some of tho low- 
lying paddy fields, grass lands that have still moisture 
in them, in rushes growing alongside bii/s, and in 
the several kinds of crops. When snipe shooting, 
one must always try and walk with the wind in his 
back, as the birds, as they rise, will invariably Ay’ 
against the wind, and will offer you bettor shots, 

When one does not care to have a whole day at, 
it, the best plan is to go out at 9 and shoot till 12 
o’clock or from 2 o'clock till sundown, in the after. 
noon, Afternoon shooting is never so pleasant, and 
the glare from the slanting rays of the sun will often 
interfere with the shooting, As in the earlier part 
of the season, avoid cloudy and windy days, for not 
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only will tho birds be found to be very wild, but they 
will fly very low with a good deal of zig-zagging, 
making the attainment of good shooting almost 
hopeless. The birds in cloudy weather will also be 
found to rise mostly at a distance and then go 
skimming over the brown or greenish-brown ground, 
where they cannot be easily distinguished in the 
gloomy atmosphere. 

Good bags have often been made late in the sca- 
son and the shooting then is generally very enjoyable, 
The best sport to be fourld now is among the rushes 
and reeds growing alongside the water. A good 
plan in shooting of this kind is to take the outer or 
higher side of the ground and send in a couple of 
beaters in the cover, The birds will as a rule lie 
close, and springing up within 20 or 30 yards of the 
gun, will probably fly over the water. The walking 
in such shooting will generally be found good and 
the birds to lie well. And if you are in good form you 

“are sure to give a satisfactory account of yourself. 
Crops also afford very pleasant shooting, but birds 
will only lio during the day in such cases, If you 
havo found out whore they are, go out at about rr 
o'clock, walk against the wind with a few beaters 
on each side of you, and fire as soon as the 
birds riso; for snipe flushed from crops will asa 
rule fly away ata great pace. The worst of crop 
shooting is that the birds will lie close to each 
other, and when put up will rise in whisps, and 

D 
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if there is anything which is likely to disturb the 
equilibriums of good shooting, it is to see a 
dozen or more birds rise in front of you at tho 
same time; you cover ono bird, then another, and 
by the time you have done, they are often out of 
range, anda miss is the result, though vory often also 
two or more birds will drop to the sameshot. Three 
is the most I have thus killed, and this I believe not 
more than three or four times, The worst of crop 
shooting is, that though you may often put up a 
hundred snipe out of an acre of cover, you won't 
perhaps see another bird in the next 500 yards, so 
really big bags can hardly be made in shooting of 
this description. 

I have already mentioned that snipe are often 
shot from boats, The birds are then found to rost 
during the heat of the day in the rushes, reeds and 
water lilies in the centre of the Dhils, and from 
where they rise very sluggishly at tha approach, 
of the canoe. Such sport, howover, besides being 
novel, can never be a favourite mode of snipe» 
shooting, though shooting of this description will 
always be a yery welcome addition when you have 
finished your day's duck-shooting, 

The question of what is really good shooting has 
often been brought forward, A good deal I believe 
depends in the form the shooter is in. There are first 
those, whom I shall call the crack shots; these as a 
tule are old stagers, who are never put out or gel 
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excited. They generally prefer, unless the birds be 
very wild, tolet them get fairly away on the wing be- 
fore firing, and take them on what is called “ settled 
flight." Allowing for slips of the feet on uneven 
ground, birds fired at at a long range and other mis- 
haps, they will asa rule kill two birds out of every 
three they fire at. They may very often have a dozen 
or more birds lying in front of them, all shot without 
amiss; but their average will,be two birds for every 
three they fire at—I mean their average for the day, 
Any one going out with 130 cartridges and bring- 
ing back roo snipe must, in my opinion, be consi- 
dored a super-oxcellent shot. There are again those 
whom I shall call the uncertain shots; these at times 
will kill shot for shot as many, if not more birds 
than the crack shots, but their average will never be 
so satisfactory. An uncertain shot will often per- 
whaps kill his first twelve birds without a miss, and 
then perhaps his next half adozen shots will all be 
clean misses. ‘These uncertain shots are, as a rule, 
of an oxcitable nature, and very often also of a jeal- 
ous disposition, and the least thing will as a rule put 
them off their shooting. In company they make as 
arule a poor show, but if out by themselves will 
very often show very good results, 

A hundred couple snipe in a day may be con- 
sidered a grand day’s work for a single gun, though 
I believe bigger bags have often been made. It is 
reGorded in the December number of the old 0. S, Af. 
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for 1871, that W.S., near Aracan in Burmah, bagged 
122% couple snipe on the 2gth October, and 78 cou- 
ple on the 30th, 200% couple in two days is indeed 


a record, 


CHAPTER IIL, 


GOLDEN PLOVERS. 


$ it has been scon in the chapter on “The 
Migration of some of our Game Birds,” golden 
plovers (Charadrius longipes) are the ones that 
remain the longest with us, They are found in 
Bongal for nearly ning months in the year, so they 
are away from us for some three months only. 
Golden plovers remaining so long in Bengal is 
easily accounted for by their having their breeding 
grounds so much nearer tous than our other migra- 
tory game birds. Besides nesting on the lower 
Tarim and the marshes of Lob-nor, some may have 
other breeding grounds much nearer, and Jerdon 
mentions of their even breeding in Eastern Bengal, 
* Plovers begin to artive in Bengal in August, and 
are then found to frequent churs or banks of alluvial 
deposits, newly ploughed up lands, grounds from 
which tho floods have receded or which havo a little 
wator on them, in fact all bare and open-looking 
places whore their food is plentiful, for, unlike snipe, 
ployers are only found in the open, and never in any 
sort of cover, 
Plovers on their first arrival in Bengal are seen to 
assomble in enormous flocks. Tho observer might 
‘see thom sitting huddled together, but neither feeding 
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nor disporting themselves, and only emitting at 
times a peculiar call-note—a long-drawn ptt-tlettettm— 
quite unlike their natural call, Any one hearing 
this peculiar call-note will always, by looking care- 
fully, see a large flock of these birds either sitting 
or flying and circling high in the air. 

When on the ground plovers are very difficult to 
be distinguished, their color mingling wonderfully 
with the surrounding objects ; and if they be among 
clods, their forms will be much less discernible. 
When plovers thus assemble themselyes in big 
flocks, it is mostly during the day time; there they 
remain sitting for hours together, emitting only their 
peculiar call-note, and towards evening the flock 
break up into small companies and fly away to their 
feeding grounds. 

Plovers feed mostly on the dry, and during the 
cooler parts of the day, their main food consisting of 
different kinds of worms and insects and small 
snails; they are very partial also to white ants, 
When thus feeding on the dry, plovers are generally 
seen to scatter themselves all over the ground, and 
are then seen to be constantly on the move, running 
from one side to another, Largo flocks are very 
seldom seon thus feeding together—small companies 
of a dozen or twenty birds are what one generally 
sees ; and it is only when their feeding is over that 
they assemble themselves in big flocks to rest during 
the heat of the day, 
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As the weather gets colder and drier, ployers take 
to the higher grounds, coming to the water's edge 
only to drink, All open matdans or plains are where 
they are mostly to be found now. Riding or walk- 
ing over such grounds late in the evening or at 
night, who is there who has not come across them 
with their pues pu-ce, sounding cloar and crisp in the 
still air? 

A favourite though strange place of resort during 
the heat of the day are the big leaves of the cab- 
bage lilics and lotus in the centre of the dhils, two 
or more birds finding a 1esting-place on cach of 
the big loaves, 

Towards the end of the season, when the weather 
gets very hot, plovers arc chiefly found to frequent 
newly-ploughed-up lands and fields on which the 
aos or autumn paddy has been sown: butit is only 
in the early part of the day that they will thus be 
found, for by 8 or 9 o'clock they will have all left for 
the water's edge, for tho chwrs or sand banks along 
rivers, 

Towards the end of April, plovers begin to don 
their nuptial garb; both the malo and femalo ace 
quire a good deal of black about this time, and the 
golden color from which they derive their name 
assumes also much brighter and richer hues. The 
malo at this time, with his almost jet black breast, 
neck and throat, is indeed as handsome and game- 
looking a bird as one could wish to sec, 
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“Now. ag to the shooting, Plover shooting may 
not be considered to be quite an art as snipe or 
some of our other game bird shooting; for, gener- 

ally speaking, dnd-if the birds be in big flocks, one 
“usually tries to make the most and best’ of it. Modus 

operandi, a stalk and a tight and. left, results—a 
dozen or more: birds killed, or wounded, But when 
plovers are feeding in the open, shooting may be 
carriéd to: what. I should ‘call almost an art, 

Though perhaps not so fgst or erratic in their 

flight as snipe, plovers will still be found after all 
- to be not so’ easy. to shoot as‘all that; for wheri 
feeding in the open they will see you coming ‘from 
a distance and will often ‘rise at. fifty’ or ‘sixty 
paces of more, and:if they be. at all wild will go 
away at a great pace skimming over ‘the ground, 
from which their color will make them very difft- 
cult to be distinguished. On’ a cloudy day, or 
under a lowering sky, plovers will, asa rule, be -, 
found very wild, and the bad light there generally ‘ 
is on. ’such a day will make’ the attainment of 
good shdotitig ‘almost hopeless. 
~ Plovers aré what I should ‘call very stupid birds, 
. for they will hot only asa rule let you’ get within 

. easy range, but will often, if frightened of fired’ 
at, fly only for a short distance: and - settle agaih 
in the very same’field. They will algo very often, 
when being ‘shot at, Come ‘flying and circling over 
one’s head, and if there be any wounded or winged 
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birds running about, will sometimes go and, settle 
alongalde. 

Very pretty shooting may thus be had in a 
field whore plovers are plentiful; for when once 
disturbed, they seem to lose their heads, will come 
flying. on, every side of you, and generally at a 
good pace. Some. pretty shooting may also ‘be 
had from a boat, as the birds rest» during the 
heat of the day in the centre of the bit/s among 
the big water lilies and lotus leaves, They are 
very difficult to be then distinguished sitting, but 
will as a rule rise sluggishly at the approach of 
the canoe, and with snipe, sport of this -descrip- 
tion will always be a very welcome Addition to 
"the day’s waterfowl. shooting. - 

Considered from: an epicurean point ‘of view, 
golden .plovérs , are quite their equal tq snipe.. 
Some, however, prefer snipe, as they consider them 
~ fat more delicate; but in my opinion both birds 
“are of aqual merit, and if anything I should give 

tha preference to plovers.. But these are matters 

of taste which I think I bad bettor leavé alone 

and say, chacut a son gont, 9 

Plovars, to be eaten to perfection,.must be hung; 
but this, in Bengal, oan only be done in the cold 
weather, for at other’ times the weather is so hot 
abd sultry that by the time the birds are brought 
home after being shot they are quite ready for the 
pat. 
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CHAPTER IV... 
GREY PARTRIDGES. - . 


HERE are three kinds of partridges to--be 
found in. the plains of Bengal, viz the grey 
(Ortygornis pondicerianus), the black (Francoltans 
~~ vilgavis), and Kaya or swamp partridge-(Orlygorts’ 
gularis) These three species have “thats. zones 


-..pretty clearly defined. 


The grey is an habitant of some of the ‘sentha 
and western districts of Bengal and may “be. sald’: 
to be partial to laterite and dry :soil- with: soit: a 
jungle; the black is mostly to~. be’ found, ; 
northern. and eastern or trans-Gangetle™ distyicts!”® 
and is a lover of grass and reed jungle; while the - 
haya or swamp partridge, as’ its name; iniplieg, i 
fond of marshes and swamps and has its home ie : 
the Sunderbunds or Gangetic.delta,. though in'favous 
able localities they are to: be ‘found ‘more “ot Tose | 













. vall over eastern Bengal, as high up.as Parneqh, , 


In consequence of greys being pariah ‘fo eats : 


and dry soil, the cover they are found in is generally 


light, consisting chiefly of dwarf sal, wild plus, and 
such other stunted and thorny jurigie, very ofton 
in the neighbourhood of cultivation. 


©, Of.the three kinds the grey is the smallest and, in 


my opinion, the least preferable for the table, “In © 











PARTRIDGE SHOOTING. 


MA 
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‘the early niorning and in the evening, they may be 
soen feeding in the open or in crops $ but at the least 
sign of alarm will either squat flat down, ot make for 
the nearest cover. Greys are rarely found in coveys 
of more than eight or ten birds, and this only when 
the young ones begin to shift for themselves, or 
are still going about with the parent birds; at other 

“times they are mostly seen going about in pairs, * 
Unlike the black or swamp partridge, greys are very 
often found round aboutvillages, where they may be 
sometimes secn scratching away among animal 
droppings, looking for undigested grain. 

Though grains of all sorts are their chief food, 
grass seeds, small berries and insects are not 
despised, while to white ants and ants’ eggs they aro 
extremely partial. 

Thé groy partridge is an carly riser, and where 
they are plentiful its cheery call, not unlike kidk, kidk, 
hidh, hiakdhidh, kiakdhidk, may be heard at dawn on 
every side. Duting tho pairing season, the cock 

” birds are heard challenging cach other during the 
greater part ofthe day, and, being very pugnacious, 
fights are frequent occurrences, 

The grey partridge scems to breed all through 
the hot weather and up to the rains, probably from 

.the end of February to June, I have found their 
eggs at the end of February and in March, and 
young chicks in April, Their nest—if the mere 
geratching of the ground can be called a nest—is 
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generally made in the shelter of a bush, and the 
eggs, from 6 to 8, are white or slightly café at lait, 
and not unlike diminutive fowls’ eggs. 

On the rath of April last (1896), IT put up six 
chicks—they could not have been more than a few 
days old—and yet it required all our united efforts 
(xg beaters and myself) to secure fout of them, the 
other two managing to hide themselves and dis 
appear in some unaccountable way. I brought 
away the four with me, aad they seemed to thrive 
immensely on the eggs of the tree ant and white 
ants, and would have, I dare say, grown into fine big 
birds, but their wild instincts to get away and hide 
themselves were so pronounced, that three managed 
to get free; so, disgusted, I gave away the fourth 
toa friend, where it grew to be a fine bird, eventual- 
ly dying of rheumatism. 

Natives are always on the look-out for partridge 
chicks, they bring them up carefully, and, when 
growh up, use them as decoys, The cock bird is 
generally used, he is put inp gage and taken to the 
covert side; the owner having set his trap or snaro, 
whateyer it may be, retires and hides himself a 
short distance off; the tame bitd is not long in 
calling, and his challenge is loudly answered by his 
wild confréres, who rush eagerly to the fray—but 
only to be either entrapped or ensnared, 

Very ‘few of the young chicks ever come to 
maturity, wild cats, mungoose, jackals and "foxes 
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levy tolls whenever they get a chance, and must 
account for fully half of those that are hatched. 
This may account for grey partridgeé being never 
very plentiful anywhere, or very big bags of them 
ever being made, It is not unusual to see the 
parent birds going about with only one or, perhaps, 
two offspring ‘following them. 

Grey partridges afford but poor sport. Dogs said 
be vory uscful in shooting of this description, not to 
point, but to help in“finding and retrioving the 
wounded, Except when thoy are feeding in the open 
or in crops, dogs would be of very Sittle use to shoot 
over The cover the birds are genorally found in, is 
so strong and impenetrable, that dogs would have 
some difficulty in getting in and making their way 
through; besides, the birds are so fast on their legs, 
that they would merely run ahead from one bush to 
another, or, if hard pressed, fly into the nearest treo 
or bush, Though dogs of the pointer kind would 
be of very little use, retrievers would be invaluable ; 
for I know of no birds who can do away with them- 
selves when wounded as grey partridges, I have seen 
a wounded bird right in the open, with half a dozen 
beaters after it, disappear out of sight as if by 
magic, Tho ground was perfectly bare, with no 
cover of any: kind; and the bird in running had come 
across the foot-print of a buffalo, made when the 
ground was soft, and had squatted down so well in 
it, that it was some time before we could And out 
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what had become of it, Naturally, when they can 
thus hide and do away with themselves in the open, 
there ig very little chance of finding one that haa 
dropped in any kind of cover. A bird thus brought 
down may be counted as lost, but with a good dog 
to retrieve, this would, perhaps, not be the case, 
Spaniels properly trained to retrieve would, perhaps, 
be the best kind of dogs for this kind of shooting, 
and would be worth while trying. The birds will, 
as a rule, lie very close, ahd though they will gat 
up with a good deal of whirr and, perhaps, a £uch, 
kuck, kuck, they don’t make nearly so much noise as 
the other two kinds. A grey when flushed will, as 
a rule, fly straight away, very seldom rising, unless 
there be trees or other obstructions to get over, 
When the cover is at all high, one must fire 
quickly, or the bird will be lost sight of between the 
intervening bushes, but at the same time not too 
close, or the bird will be blown to pieces. When 
once‘shot the birds will be so difficult to be found, 
that shooting in such cover is never satisfactory; 
unless there be properly trained dogs to retrieva 
and find the wounded. ‘ 

To make a satisfactory bag one cannot go out 
too early: the birds will then be found feeding 
xither in the open rice stubble or crops, and the 
shooting then will be found to be very satisfactory, 
ind, what is more, very few birds will be lost. To 
o out late in the day is always unsatisfactory work ; 
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the birds will then be found in the heavier covers, ” 
from which it will be very difficult to put them up, 
they will either fly or run from one piece of cover 
to another, and then, when shot, more than half the 
birds will be lost. 


CHAPTER V. 
Biack PARTRIDGES. 


LACK PARTRIDGES(Francolinus vulgaris) are 
B lovers of grass and reed jungle, and though 
a main inhabitant of the northern and eastern or 
trans-Gangetic districts of Bengal, some are found 
as far south as Balasore and parts of Midnapore ; 
but these are the only two western districts in 
which blacks are found. 

Like greys, blacks are only found in coveys after 
the breeding season; at all other times they go 
about in pairs. Early in the morning and towards 
the evening, the birds come out to feed in the open, 
in crops or in ooleo grass. If the day be cool and 
cloudy and the birds are not disturbed, they will 
often remain the whole day in such covers. Blacks 
feed chiefly on grain and seeds, white ants, insects 
and small coleoptera; but I have never seen nor 
‘heard of their ever lowering themselves to such an 
extent as greys, and of their feeding on undigested 
grain found in animal droppings. 

Blacks are early tisers, and, with the first streak 
of dawn or even before, their cheery call not very 
unlike which, whack, whickdwhack, repeated sharply, 
may be heard ringing on all sides in the fresh 
morning air, Each vocalist may then be seen 
perched on an eminence of some kind, either a 
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mound, the stump of a tree, or, more generally, on 
top of a bush. 

Black partridges breed later than the greys, 
probably from May to July, and, like the latter bird, 
they make their nest on the ground, but not in the 
open. They generally prefer the centre of a bena 
grass bush or a tuft of young tamarisk, In the 
more cultivated parts, nests of blacks are sometimes 
found on the aels or dividing ridges between paddy 
fields, provided such as or ridges have plenty of 
cover on them. The nests are usually raised a few 
inches from the ground, and they lay from four to 
eight eggs, slightly bigger than those of the grey 
partridge, and of a dirty white or slight caf? au ladt 
colour, The young remain with the parent birds 
for about six months or till the boginning of the 
cold weather, when thoy begin to pair and shift for 
themselves, 

Blacks afford very good shooting, but to shoot 
them on foot ono must get at them when they are 
feeding in crops or in short grass. I know of no 
prottier shooting than this, Some 25 years ago, 
black partridgos used (o be very plentiful somo 15 
or 20 miles to the west of Rampore Beauleah, not 
far out from the old Karchaka factory. During the 
greater part of the“day the birds used to remain in 
almost impenetrable nui! jungle, and early in the 
morning and towards evening, thoy might have 
beon heard calling vocifcrously for miles roynd, 
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About sunrise, they made their way to the crops-~ 
mostly wheat, linsced and moosriz (a kind of pulsa) 
with patches of short grass intervening here and 
there between the crops. Three of us, Willic Ridge, 
Dunnett and myself, went out carly one marning 
from Karchaka factory, I belicvo it was towards 
the end of February, and got to the ground by 7 
o'clock, We began shooting almost immediatoly 
and shot till about 12 o’clock, by which time most 
of the birds had got back to the heavier covor, 
We picked up twenty-seven brace of black par- 
tridges, a few brace grey quails, and a hare or two; 
and we must have lost at least another cight or ten 
birds, Ridge and I had to do the whole of the 
shooting, Dunnett not caring for it, remained on his 
horse, keeping in order the line of beaters. The 
birds asa rule rose within 30 yards, often with a 
good deal of cackling, and in trying to get back to 
the sull, which was behind our back, flew either to 
the right or left of the line, affording as pretty 
shooting as one could wish for. Somo seven years 
later, two of the best shots in the district shot 
over the same ground and did not get, I believe, 
twelve brace of birds, Tho increase of cultivation, 
with the destruction of birds by native shikaress 
and snarers at all times and in all seasons, ‘will soon 
make the black partridge a vara avis in that part of 
the Rajshaye district, 

In the beginning of the cold season somo pretty 
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shooting may also be had out of st#rsoo or mustard 
crops; partridges of all kind seem to be inordin- 
ately fond of it, But one must go out yery early 
for this kind of shooting; the crops are to be shot 
ovet first and then all outlying patches of grass, 
and a good mixed bag will be the result, the piece 
dé vesistance being, of course, blacks and fayas. 
Towards the breeding season, blacks retire generally 
to the heavier cover, and they are seldom then seen 
far from it, unless soma tempting fields of dahon or 
millet be near, when they are sure to be found in 
them, duting the earlier hours. Grain of all kinds 
except millet and paddy being scarce about this 
time, tho birds become a good deal omnivorous, 
insects, white ants, small coleoptera and the tender 
shoots of grass being their chicf food now. 

Though blacks may not be so fast on their legs 
as greys or &tyas, they can still travel at a good 
pace, In thick grass or wheat or such other cover, 
they will scarcely run; but give thema soft yicld- 
ing crop such as thin grass, linseed, moosrte or peas, 
and they will travel at an amazing pace. When 
wounded they do not give half as much trouble as 
the other two kinds, but thoy have a nasty habit of 
getting into any hole they come across. 

Dogs would perhaps be very useful for this kind 
of shooting, I mean for shooting when the birds are 
out feeding in short grass or crops, for unless you have 
got a sct of very good beaters to rouse the birds, a 
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good many of them are nevor flushed. Dogs would 
also be very useful for retrieving the wounded ; 
acclimatised spaniels would, in my opinion, be the 
best breed for this, 

There are a good many places where black 
partridge shooting on foot is simply impossible ; and 
the only way to do it is, to stand outside the cover 
and send in beaters to drive out the birds. Some very 
good shooting and heavy bags can thus be made, 
but a good many of the avounded must be lost, 
Shooting from a howdah is also a favourite mode of 
black partridge shooting, but to shoot from a 
howdah one must be accustomed to it, and asa rule 
shooting of this description is only carried on in 
heavy jungle, where shooting on foot is impractic- 
able, and when the day’s big game shooting is 
over, A good plan when the jungle is heavy is to 
send in elephants instead of beaters to rouse up the 
birds and to stand outside; but all such sport will 
never come up to black partridge shooting on foot in 
grass or crops, which, in my opinion, is almost the 
perfection of small game shooting in Bengal. 


CHAPTER VI. 
SWAMP PartrincEs. 


I AYAS or swamp partridges (Orlygornis gulavis) 

are found in nearly all the castern districts 
of Bengal, from the Sunderbunds to the Terai. 
Tall reeds in marshy or swampy ground are its 
favourite resorts, Kaya$ are very noisy birds, you 
may perhaps hear a score or so of birds calling voci- 
ferously, perched mostly on top of the reeds; but 
the moment they hear or see you, then they stop call- 
ing and manage to do away with themselves in such 
a way, that not a bird is to be heard or seen. 
In the Sundorbunds during tho ebb tide, I have seen 
them come out and feed along the water's edge on 
small fish, shrimps and crabs left stranded by the 
receding tide; but the moment they saw the boat, 
they all ran back to the hogla (typha elephantina) jungle, 

Kayas are gross feeders, their main food con- 
sisting of grains of all sorts—principally paddy— 
insects, coleopleras, small lizards, beetles, crabs and 
shrimps, In certain parts of the Sunderbunds, grain 
or seed must be almost unknown, the tall hogla 
jungle fringing the rivers and creeks, with the dark 
silent sunderte forest behind, is all that one sees for 
miles and miles. A large tract of all this country 
goes under water duting the flood tide, so grain and 
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seed must be almost unknown; and the kaya bo- 
comes then a purely insectivorous bird. 

During the flood lime, when most of the eastern 
districts are more or less under water, Aayas are 
obliged to take to the treesand bushes standing above, 
subsisting for days on insects, beetles, worms and 
the tender shoots of grass, 1 know of a friend, who 
was out aya shooting in the rains in a boat, getting 
seriously ill with all his boatmen, for having partaken 
tao freely of kayas shot off trees. The birds must 
have indulged freely on centipedes, scorpions and 
such other venomous insects; and from the effects 
of which must have become themselves poisonous, 

Kayas breed from April to June. In tho more 
cultivated parts of Jessore, where I was, the nests 
used to be sometimes found in &hor or kashia grass 
(andropogow serratum) and, like the blacks, these 
birds chose the centre of a bush to make their nests 
in. They lay from six to eight eggs, slightly bigger 
than the blacks, and of a dirty white color. 

Natives are always on the look-out for young fara 
chicks, for, when grown up, they are used, as grays, 
for decoys. Swamp partridges are very pugnacious, 
I have known of cock birds being caught by tho 
hand while fighting; and of their being so done up, 
that they could not stand on their legs. Tho Aaya 
is, as I said before, a very noisy bird; its call is not 
very unlike the gtey, but somewhat harsher, and 
sounds not very unlike da, ta, hajejar hajejar, ‘In 
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certain parts of Jessore the bird is called “ Kajar”, 
very likely from its call, and from it also porhaps 
comes the derivation of Kaya,” 

Tho haya is a most difficult bird to shoot, I mean 
to get at, In Jessore the only plan was to stand 
outside some jungle whore they were known to be 
plentiful and send in coolies to rouse them up, 
We used to stand generally betwoen two patches of 
jungle and used to get some very pretty shooting as 
the birds few from one*patch to another, though 
all the birds that fell in the jungle and wore only 
wounded were invariably lost. , We used to got also 
some pretty shooting by going out early when the 
birds were in the open, either in crops or grass ; 
but they never went far from the heavier jungle, 
and were so much on the alert, that a few shots 
sent them all scampering back into it, so three to 
four brace to a gun was considered a very good 
morning's work, 

If the jungle to beat be very heavy, elephants may 
be substituted for beaters. When out big game 
shooting, no commoner game birds than /ayas are 
brought to bag, and when the more important busi- 
ness for the day is over, sometimes afford some 
very lively fusilades. 

Dogs would not be of much use for cither shooting 
or retrioving 4ayas or swamp partridges; the jungle 
these birds are generally found in, is so heavy and 
dense that, instead of finding the birds, there would 
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be a good chance of your losing your dogs | 

Of the three species, the swamp partridge is tha 
biggest bird and also the strongest on the wing. But 
I have found No. 6 shot to do equally well for the 
three, though I prefer No. 7 for greys, 

From an epicurean point of view, tha black stands 
first, then comes the Aaya, and lastly the grey. 
Partridges to be of any use for the table, must be 
hung, and even in the hot weather, they are all the 
better for being kept a few hours, 


CHAPTER VII. 
QUAILS. 


HERE are five kinds of quails to be met with 
in the plains of Bengal, viz. :— 

The common or grey quail (Coturnix Communis), 
which is mainly a migrating bird in Bengal, a few, 
a very, very few, remaining to breed in suitable local- 
ities. During the wintes months they are to be 
found in all such Districts where crops and grass 
are plentiful, 

The black-breasted or rain quail (Cotwnt'x Coro. 
mandelicn) is a permanent resident and is found 
nearly all over Bengal, except, perhaps, in some of 
the Western Districts, and like the grey quail, is 
fond of crops and grass, but is very partial also to 
low scrub jungle, 

The Indo-Malayan or bustard quail (Turndx 
plumbipes) is alsoa permanent resident and has its 
main home in some of the Central and Eastern or 
trans-Ganjotic Districts, It is a lover of gardens 
and well-cultivated fields, such as sugarcane, castor- 
oil, chillios, mulberry and similar other crops, be- 
tween the rows of which they may be frequently 
seen running. 

Tho Indian button quail (Turntx joudera) is found 
nearly all ovar Bengal, but is a rather rare bird, and 
is, I believe, a cold weather visitor to some of the . 
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Districts. It is rathor solitary and is found to 
frequent jungle clearings, mangoe topes, bambon 
jungle, and thick grass, 

The little button quail (Zurnix dussumier?) isa 
permanent resident andis to be found moro or less 
in all the Districts; they frequent the same des- 
cription of cover as the Indian button quail, but are 
more partial to grass and low scrub jungle. 

Of the above five kinds of quails, the grey and 
rain or black-breasted qu@il are in my opinion the 
only ones worth shooting, the other three kinds, 
though they may afford dainty morsels, are so small, 
and asarule have so littl on them, that I do not 
think they are worth the powder and shot, 

Grey quails begin to arrive in Bengal about the 
middle of October, but only in small numbers ; 
they are then found to frequent colai, a kind of 
pulse, and grass lands. By the end of November 
the bulk of those who intend wintering in Bongal, 
have arrived, The covor they frequent then are 
very extensive, shects of grass oxtending for milos, 
countless acres of aione or winter paddy, besides 
numberless minor smaller covers. 

By the middle of Decomber, most of the paddy 
has been harvested and some of the grasa cut, 80 0 
good many of the quails have takon to the young 
wheat or other growing winter crops; though the bulk 
of them are still to be found in grass, of which there 
is still a good doal left. As the soason advances 
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and the crops get bigger and heavier, quails take 
more to them. By February, grass has almost 
entirely disappeared, it has becn either all cut or, 
caton down, and cattle are grazing everywhere on 
it. Quails have now entirely taken to the several 
kinds of crops, though low scrub jungle, with coarse 
grass in it, may give shelter to some, 

Later in tho season, when most other crops have 
been harvested, quails are found plentifully in gram 
fields. Ido not think thoy could feed on the gram 
itself, which is much too big a grain, or rather pulse, 
for them; perhaps the greenish brown caterpillar, so 
common and destructive to the giam crops, may 
have some attractions for them. By this time, 
especially if there has been any winter rain, young 
grass may be seon springing up in places, and this 
is also a favorite resort now. 

Grey quails, like partridges, feed chiefly in the 
morning and in the evening, their food consisting 
chiefly of seads and grains, insects, ants, white-ants, 
and young shoots of grass. When in crops or grass 
they may often be seen feeding just outside of jt, 
scratching the ground and pecking away at it like 

" our domesticated aurgee ; but at the least alarm will 
noiselessly glide to the friendly shelter. Moosurie, a 
kind of pulse and linseed, are the grains they are 
most partial to; but as smoosurie is a very short crop, 
thoy generally prefer after (eeding on it, to retire 
into wheat or other heavy cover. 
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By the end of March , most of the quails have loft 
Bengal for Northern India on their homeward jour 
ney to Central Asia and other trans-Himalayan coun- 
tries, A few have become permanent residents, and 
those are chiefly found to frequent extensive Alor or 
grass fields. I onco found the nest of the grey quail 
in April; we were out hunting for pigs, when one 
of these birds flew from under my horse ; on looking 
down, I saw a nest with five eggs, they wero almost 
in the open, the groundjhad only been a little 
scratched, but there was no other semblance of a 
nest. As far as I remember, they were rather round- 
ish, of a dirty yellowish brown speckled with dark 
brown spots. Though the grass was short, there 
were a few heavy looking patches of a rather coarso- 
looking grass. I wanted to secure the chicks if pos. 
sible, so looked up the place a fow days later, and 
just as I got to it, the hen flew away, and J saw this 
time, that there were seven eggs, On my next visit 
a few days later, I found all the eggs had disappeared, 
probably devoured by a snake or some other 
vermin, 

IT have never seen covoys of grey quails; they 
seem to go about always in pairs. You may perhaps 
put up a score or so of birds out ofa field, but they 
will invariably and independently rise in pairs, and 
when you put upa single bird, you can make sure 
its mate is not far off I donot know what is the 
usual call of the grey quail, but when alarmed or 
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‘flushed, it will rise with a peculiar low whistle and 
lo away with the &, &, &v, so familiar to all 
sportsmen, 

\, Though groy quails migrate regulatly to Bengal, 
itis only occasionally that they do so in any num- 
bers. Within the last quarter of a century I have 
known of only one really good quail year, and that 
was the latter end of 1868 and beginning of 1869. 
All the shooting was really done in 1869, which year 
was known amongst sportsmen as the quail year; 
1877 and 1883 were very fair years, but nothing 
compared to 1869; 1897 was algo a very fair quail 
year in Bengal, owing, I suppose, to the failure of 
crops in Upper India, and Gourju and I often got 
out 1§ or 16 brace of a forenoon. In the big quail 
year, it was nothing unusual to go out in the fore- 
noon and come back by 12 o’clock, with 30 to 40 
brace of birds, W, Ridge and J used often to get our 
ga and 60 brace between one and five in the afternoon. 
I remember going out once from Dumcole towards a 
place called Jitpore, There were three of us-—-F, A, 
Donnis, J. Rice and myself, We shot from about 
2 o'clock to sundown, and brought back 68 brace of 
quails and a likh florican, Bob Anderson and 
Archie Hills, somewhere near Kachikatta, in two 
days bagged roz brace of quails, There was not a 
patch of crop or grass that had not its score or so 
of birds. Netting quails is almost unknown in 
Lower Bengal, but in 1869 professional snarers were 
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broughl, or came to Moorshedabad all the way 
from Lucknow, and inthe city, quails were being 
sold during February and March at Rs. 3 to § per 
zoo, But for sportsmen, alas! such ycars are of 
rare occurrence and come once in a generation, 

The years 1878 and 1883, though good in their 
way, were nothing compared to 1869. In those 
years 12 to 16 brace were the usual bags ono made, 
the latter being considered vory good. ‘The most 
I got was in a forenoon in March 1883, when I got 
a2 brace; most of the crops had already bgen cut 
and all the birds had taken to some very late gran. 
The proper time for going out quail shooting is 
Fobruary and March, but in an ordinary year, the 
latter part of March would, perhaps, be the best, 
as most of the crops are then cut, and the birds will 
be found to be more concentrated, and in suitable 
localities 10 to 12 brace may be had of a morning. 
Some pretty shooting may also be had at this time 
in outlying patches of grass, which, being unfit for 
thatching, have not been cut, or, too coarse, have 
not been eaten by cattle: but in such case you must 
not expect more than 3 or 4 brace Lo grace a stick. 

Grey quails will, as a rule, lie very close, and if 
you put up a bird, you may be almost sure another 
will follow, If the cover is not thick, they will often 
1un a good distance till they come to what thay 
think will be a safe place to hide in. If put up 
three or four times, they will refuse to rise and will 
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be very difficult to flush again; they will then squat 
in a hollow or between some clods and will not 
move till you nearly trudge on them. When thus 
disturbed, they scem to lose their heads, and will 
often allow themselves to be caught with the hands. 
I never thus caught a grey quail myself, but I saw a 
friend doing it During the big quail year in 1869, 
a spaniel I had at the time brought me two or three 
quails she had thus caught. 

Grey quails will some¢times risc so near, that you 
will have to let them go away a short distance be- 
fore firing, Whon wounded they do not, as a rule, 
give much troublo, for, instead of running and hiding 
like partridges, or some of the other kind of quails, 
they go jumping and flopping about, forgetting that 
they are no longer able to fly, ‘ 

Dogs would be invaluable for quail shooting, both 
for pointing and retricving, With beaters in thick 
cover half the birds are never flushed, and if you 
shoot a bird and allow one of the men to rush to 
the spot, tha probabilities are that he will flush 
half a dozen other birds in trying to recover that 
one, and if you allow nono to be picked till you have 
passed, you will certainly lose half the birds, for 
when falling right and left one is apt to loso his 
head and get confused, and it will be very difficult 
to remember where the birds fell, Spaniels properly 
trained, both to point and retrieve, would be the 
hest description of dogs for this kind of shooting. 
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When beating for quaila with beaters, ovory man 
ought to be supplied with a small stick with which 
to stir up all likely looking places, Beating for quails 
with beaters does not improve the crops. When 
the ryots howl, a good plan is to use acord; you 
take a thin but strong one, thirty to forty yards in 
length, and at every yard you insert either a white 
feather or a piece of white rag through the strands, 
each end of the cord to be given to a beater, who 
must be made to work parajlel to each other, and 
you yourself walk behind the cord, which brushes 
the tops of the crop, flushing nearly every bird. 
When beating through grass, a good plan is to sub- 
stitute bricks for the feathers, but in this case the 
cord must be much shorter—say from fifteen to 
twenty yards—and if it is properly weighted, every 
bird in the place will be flushed. Though very 
useful for flushing’birds in grass, the weighted cord 
must never be used in crops. I very nearly came to 
grief once by-using such a contrivance in crops, I 
was soon surrounded by a crowd of howling ryots, who 
swore that 1 had ruined their crops, and it required 
indeed a good deal of reasoning and all the diplo- 
macy I knew of, before they allowed me to go 
away, 

Grey quails are by far the best of their kind, and 
when fat, which they usnally are, one of the nicest 
game birds to be had, the only pity is that really good 
quail years are of such rare occurrence in Bengal. 
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Tne Brack-BREAsTEn QUAIL. 

The black-breasted or rain quail (Cotursix Coro- 
mandelica) is, as 1 said before, a permanent resident 
and occurs, I believe, more or Jess all over Bengal, 
except perhaps in some of the western districts. 
Their habits are very much like those of the grey 
quail, though they are more fond of frequenting 
scrub and bush jungle, and are more partial to grass 
than crops. The rain quail is very often found in 
neglected gardens andein bush jungle and grass 
round hamlets and villages. When on the wing, 
they very much resemble the grey quail, but are 
emaller and perhaps faster. Their chief food consists 
of grass seeds, small grains, insects, ants and ter- 
mites, They may often be seen feeding along village 
paths or tracks, but at the least alarm, will glide 
rapidly into their grassy shelter. Their call is very 
peculiar, and is heard in the morning, and in the 
evening, and often also on rainy or cloudy days; 
it cannot be very well represented in words, but it 
sounds not unlike goo'y, 7, 7,7, 7 

Rain quails are never seen in coveys, they seem to 
go about in pairs, and solitary birds are often put 
up. Like greys, when put up two or three times, 
they refusc to rise. I once put up a brace, which 
after being flushed several times, took shelter in a 
bundle of dry thatching grass, I gently wont up to 
it, and, having noted the place, put in my hand, but 
a bunch of feathers was all that I brought out in 

bes 
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my first attempt, but in my next I was more 
successful and secured my prize, while from the 
opposite side of the bundle flow out its mate, 

Rain quails breed from June to October, or all 
through the rains, I have got their eggs in July and, 
again in September. The eggs I found in Septem. 
her, while out snipe shooting, were on an aet or ridgo 
between two paddy fields, and the hen bird flew away 
from under my feet. The nest was in the centre of 
a bena bush, and the eggsf as far as I remember, 
were very much like those of the grey quail, but 
smaller and of a dirty greenish-yellow color, speck- 
led and blotched with deep brown spots, Rain quails 
afford some pretty shooting, but they are never very 

. plentiful—at least in lower Bengal, In favourable 
localities, and if the grass be of the proper size, half 
a dozen brace or so might be secured of a morning, 
and perhaps a hare or two, as they frequent the 
game description of cover. Tor the table tho rain 
quail is quite up to the grey, but is never so fat, and 
the flesh browner and perhaps more delicate, 
Both for the grey and rain quails No, 8 shot will be 
found to be the best, though a slightly smallor 
charge of powder might bo used with advantage for 
both, 

Tue BusrarRD QUAIL, 

The Indo Malayan bustard quail (Turntx plimn- 
bipes) is also a permanent resident, but is only found 
in the central and eastern districts. They are ofton 
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seen round cultivations, being partial specially to 
sugar-cane and other highly cultivated crops, and 
are also found to frequent scrub jungle. They scem 
to be rather solitary birds, and are usually put up 
in pairs, never in coveys. Small seeds and grains, 
ants and insects, scem to be their chief food. They 
may be often seen along unfrequented paths, sun- 
ning and dusting themselves. I know nothing about 
their call or nidification; but when flushed, they 
sometimes utter a low chirp. Their fight is weak, 
and if thero be ary wind blowing, they seem to have 
some difficulty in making their way against it. ‘They 
will lie very close, and when settling, drop as if shot, 
Being so small, I do not think they could afford any 
sport, and in my opinion are not worth shooting, 
Burron ‘Qua, 

The Indian button quail (Turnix jourdea) is a 
rather common and familiar bird, specially in lower 
Bengal. They seem partial to jungle clearingg, 
mangoe topes, bamboo jungle, low scrub bushes, 
neglected gardens and grass, The Indian button 
guail is a rather solitary bird, going about either 
singly or in pairs, never in coveys; four or five 
birds are sometimes put out of the same place, but 
they are young birds, not having paired yet. Ants, 
white-ants, and termites of sorts, small insects, 
millet and grass sceds, all go for its sustenance. 
They breed at the beginning of the rains. I never 
gol their eggs, but three chicks were brought to me 
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once, and dear little mites they were too, though I 
soon set them free again, The usual call of the 
Turniz jourdea in not unlike pur, 1,7, 7%) % which is 
usually heard after a shower has fallen or towards 
evening. When flushed or alarmed, it rises with a 
low kind of chirp and goes just skimming over the 
grass or bushes, but only fora short distance, as it 
seems rather averse to flying. They are so small 
that I do not think they are worth shooting, unless 
one amuses himself by fing at them with small 
charges. 

The little button quail (Turnix dussumiert) is also 
a permanent resident, and is found all over Bengal, 
It frequents the same description of cover as the 
other button quail, but is more partial to grass, and 
in the beginning of the rains, they seem to take 
entirely toit. Like the other button quail, they arc 
weak flyers, and when settling, drop to the ground 
like a stone. They are so much alike in their ways 
and everything else, that it would be difficult to 
identify the two different kinds, were it not that the 
little button quails have so much more rufous brown 
about them. They are moro fond also of grass and 
crops, and are more partial to small grain and sceds, 
The call of the little button quail is not unlike that 
of the rain quail, but not so loud and, perhaps, 
rounder, They breed all through the rains, and the 
nest is usually placed in a small bush or tuft of 
grass. I once found five eggs, but I believe they 
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lay a good many more; the eggs aro very much like 
the rain quail’s, but smaller and of a light brownish- 
yellow, freckled with deep brown specks, Like the 
Indo-Malayan and the other button quail, they are 
not worth shooting, though, as I said before, they 
may afford some'very dainty morsels, The flesh of 
these last three species is uniformly white nearly 
all through, and what there is of it is very juicy and 
tender. 

In quail shooting the walking will generally be 
found to be light and easy; but as the shooting will 
be either in crops, grass or thorny scrub jungle, 
gaiters and trousers or knickerbockers of some stout 
material ought to be used. 

In shoating this description a 16 or 20 bore gun 
will, perhaps, be found preferable to a 12 bore, 
though I myself prefer shooting with the bigger 
bore ; No. 8 shot will be found to be the best suited 
for the grey and rain quail, but for the other three 
kinds, No, ro or dust shot will be required. 

As I said before, for quail shooting a slightly 
smaller charge of powder than what is required for 
snipe will be found preferable, as the birds will rise 
within 20 or 30 yards and often at the gun’s muzzle, 


CHAPTER VUL 
FLORICANS, 


LORICANS (Sypheotis Bengalensis) are solely 
confined to Bengal, very few being found 
outside its limit, The so-called florican referred 
to at times as having been scen or shot, from the 
Upper Provinces, is the hogbava or Indian busterd 
and not the Bengal florican, 

The,zone of the Sypheotis Bengalensis can clearly 
be defined by drawing a line from Purneah on the 
North to Kishnagore on the South, and then almost 
due East to Comillah (Tipperah), by way of Furreed- 
poreand Dacca. Foricans will be found to inhabit 
more or less all those districts lying to the East and 
North of the line, but their main homes are the 
Eastern Dooars, The dry, stony and laterite, bare 
or forest clad districts of the West are not suited to 
their tastes, nor do they care for the damp and wet 
southern districts, What they like is the loam or 
light sandy soil on which grows grass and tamarisk, 
They do not care for cover too thick or too heavy, 
and unless driven or frightened, never resort to 
it, Grass moderately high and not too thick or too 
thin, or intermixed with tamarisk, is what they de- 
light in. Low scrub jungle with thin grass in it 
is also a favourite resort, 
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In certain parts of Bengal, floricans are migratory, 
not by choice, but by force of circumstances, The 
increase of cultivation has done away with most of the 
permanent grass fields that existed in former days. 
What is left now is either kept for thatching pur- 
poses, or for grazing cattle on; so for at least five 
months inthe year, viz., from December to May, 
these grass fields are bare ground with no cover 
whatever. If the rains be carly, by May these 
fields begin again to give shelter to floricans, the 
grass being then sufficiently high in places, 

During the rains, when a good deal of the country 
goes under water, floricans have again to migrate 
to higher grounds, and at such times they are often 
found in strange places. 

I remember some years ago Captain Wilson of 
the Sikhs, shooting one of these birds not far out 
from Berhampore; while out after snipe. The 
shooting was in some amone or winter paddy with a 
little water in it; tho Captain heard something 
walking in front of him, and by the waving of the 
paddy, thought it to be either a jackal or wild cat, 
when suddenly out flew a splendid male florican, 
Wilson soon had it down; but never having seen a 
florican before, thought the bird to be some kind of 
a heron, and would probably have thrown it away, 
had not some friends more versed in ornithology, 
enlightened him as to the prize he had secured. I 
saw the skin of this bird a few days later, and it was 
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a splendid specimen of a male forican in full 
plumage, There was no likely place anywhere near 
Berhampore, where floricans were known to be, so 
_this bird must have flown across from some of the 


submerged churs about Rangamattee, where there: 


‘used to be always a few of them about, : 
Floricans are sometimes seen in the open, trudge 


ing like herons. When they are thns out, they will. 


often let you go within forty or fifty paces, merely 
squatting down as you nea# them ; but they are also 
very shy at times, and will then rise from a long dis- 
tance, and well out of range. If there be any cover 
near the place where they are thus seen, the best 
plan will be to wait and watch from a‘distance, and 
they will be almost sure to walk in and lay down 
in such gover, and will then let you go within twenty 
paces before thinking of rising, 

Floricans, like most other game birds, feed in the 
morning and evening, and in the clearer parts of the 
jungle, I once saw one of these birds right in the 
open, hopping round a small cool or basy tree, 
(jujuba vulgaris), and so intent was it on feeding 
that it let ma go within thirty yards before 
thinking of moving away into some grass close by, 
Unfortunately I had not my gun. with me. On 
going up to the tree, I found it covered with a 
colony of a small kind of black centipedes II! 

' -Florican is justly considered the premier game bird 
of Bengal, nay of India, and has probably not its 
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equal, The late lamiented Lord Mayo, who was fond 
‘of good cheer, appreciated thege birds so much, that 
when he, was Viceroy in Calcutta, he had on two 
or three occasions a special engine and carriage 
ryn for their transit. The birds came from the. 
Maldah. District, and the special ran. up to Raj- ' 
mahal to bring down.-its precious freight, But 
though from an epicurean. point of view, floricans 

niay stand at the head of thé game birds of India, 
they are nevertheless ampng some of the grossest 
feeders I know of. Insects, beetles of sorts, cater- 
pillars, centipidgs, small snakes, young frogs, grass- 
hoppers, the tender, shoots of grass, small berries, 
the bulbs of a kind of ground orchid and the green 
-tops of several kinds of,crops, all go to contribute 
to theif nourishrtfent. Grasshoppers.and thé tender 
shoots of grass are what they are most partial 
to, 

Grass or jungle fires have strange attractions’ for 
fNlovicatis; in localities thesa birds are known to fre- 
quent, they are almost sure to be found. in places 
that have been lately burnt or fired. It may, be 
that they are attracted by the prospects of having 
a foad off roasted or parched grasshoppers :, byt are. 
more likely: attgacted by the springing new shoots 
of. grasey : : 

Floricans, like most other game “birds, breed i in” 
the beginning of the rains: probably from April to 
June: and lay from two to three eggs; these are 
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rather spherical in shape and of a deep brownish 
olive green, mottled with patches of brown, They 
are solitary and shy birds, and are very rarely seen 
in pairs, except, perhaps, in the breeding season, 

Young males are not unlike females, and it is only 
after the second year that they assume the. black of 
a male adult. The female, though of more sombre 
colour, is, in my opinion, the handgomer of the 
two, though the male with his jet black crest, head, 
neck and under part, is, certainly a very showy 
object, The Sypheotis Bengalensts is not only the 
best eating among the game birds of Indin, but 
also the handsomest. 

It is a mistake to think that floricans are bad 
flyers or that they can be ridden down; they are 
certainly averse to long flights, but when they want 
they can travel long distances, as they must, when 
migrating. Their flight is strong with a rapid mo- . 
tion, the neck extended before the body and the 
legs tucked in. I do not know what is the tisual 
call of this bird, as I have never heard it: but when 
"wounded or startled, it utters cries something not 
unlike AAéAkheé, 

Except perhaps in the Dooars or some of the 
extreme eastern districts, floricans are never very 
plentiful in Bengal Proper, The most I shot was 
three in a day, and one is generally very well satis. 
fied with a brace in a morning. The cover these 
birds frequent is, asa rule, very extensive, and as 
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they lie very close, a good line of beaters is indis- 
pensable, When out after big game, a florican or 
two are always added to the day’s bag. 

Though a big and heavy bird to look at, the 
Sypheotts is easily killed. I have found No. § shot 
quite big enough, though perhaps a size or two 
larger would be preferable if the birds are wild. 
When hit in any vital part, they seem to collapse 
at once, 

In places where they have been shot at, they very 
soon get wary and shy: on seeing the line of beaters, 
they will try and walk away from it, or will rise 
well out of range. But in placés where they have 
not been disturbed, they are one of the most easy 
birds to shoot, They are rather awkward when 
they rise, and as they are slow in getting under way, 
one need not be in a hurry to fire: besides their size 
makes a miss almost impossible. 

Floricans are fast disappearing from Bengal Pro- 
per, the increase of cultivation and the disappear- 
ance of the permanent grass fields, being the main 
caus¢, Some 25 years ago, these birds were known 
to exist on the chors about Ranaghat and Chogdah, 
and there is even a record in the April number of 
the old Oriental Sporting Magaxine for 1876, page 
137, of a florican (female) having been shot within 
three miles of the Howrah bridge; but now alas! 
one must go a good long way from Mowe to 
get a shot at a Sypheotis Bengalensis, 


* 


CHAPTER IX. 
Ligus ok Lesser FLORICANS, 


IKHS or lesser floricans (Sypheodites aurita) arc 
L like floricans (Sypheotis Bengalensis), almost 
solely confined to Bengal, though they aro more 
widely, distributed and often found outside the lat 
ter bird’s zone. 

Likhs sometimes find their way to the southern 
and western districts, I remember a fow years ago 
Bob Anderson getting trace of these birds on a chur 
on the Kassai river in the Midnapore district. They 
have also been sometimes seon on some of the churs 
on the Mudhomotec river in Jessoro; but it is only 
during the cold weather months that they are thus 
seen, and when one is bagged, it is looked upon in 
the light of a vara avis, The sypheodites aurila 1s 
found much further north than the florigan, It is 
not, I believe, unknown in Champarun and Gorack- 
pur, and other Worthérn trans-Gangetic districts ; 
but its main homie -i -is sofhe-of the eastern districts 
and the Dobars, In Central Benga! the bird is far 
frofh being common, and though widely distributed, 
is, in a sense, 4 raré bird, 

Likhs, like floricans, ara to a cortain extent, 
migratory; and though both birds frequent the 
same description of covery thé former are often 
found déring the-winter thorithY to: ¢bont" to crops, 
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Likhs are rather shy birds and of solitary habits, 
going about nearly always singly. I have never put 
up, except perhaps once, more than one bird at a 
time; though they may be more sociable during 
the breeding scason. They are rather averse to 
flying, and will sometimes walk or run for a long 
distance before rising. Their flight, though perhaps 
not strong or rapid as the florican’s, is very much 
alike, as they carry also the neck extended before 
the body and the legs tucked in. 

Likhs may not be such gross feeders as floricans, 


and may perhaps exclude snakes and frogs from 


their bill of fare, but they are very partial to grass- 
hoppers and to those green caterpillars so plentiful 
in placés during the rains, 

I know nothing about these birds’ call or nidifi- 
cation, though I believe they lay eggs in the begin. 
ning of the rains; these are not unlike florican’s, 
but of course smaller and-a good deal lighter in 
color. I saw a couple of these eggs with a friend 
who is an ogg collector, but they might have faded. 

I have never come across a likh in, its nuptial 
garb, which it assumes only at sthe pairing time, 
when it acquires a good deal of black, and when 
with its ear tufts and fan-like tail, it must indeed be 
a very showy bird. Meg 

Likhs being rather scarce and going about as 
they neatly always do singly, it is simply impossible 
to make anything like a bag, unless it may be in 
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‘some of the extreme eastern districts, such as Assam 
or the Dooars; where these birds are very plentiful, 
and where I believe a dozen brace may be secured * 
in a morning. In. Central Bengal, one of the best 
places I know of, are some of the grass fields about 
Ramnagore, on the confines of the Moorshedabad 
district; both floricans and likhs are generally to 
be had, and Malcolm who has been at Ramnagore 
for a good many years, has often bagged half a 
dozen birds of each kind during the season, The 
most he got ina day was when he .was out with 
Captain Knyvett, when they got'five foricans between 
them, In most places where I have found likhs, 
nothing ‘like a day’s shooting could be got out of. 
them; but.as they frequent the same description of 
cover’ as grey quails.and hares, a mixed bag might 
be secired including perhaps a likh or two. I never 
shot more than one bird in a day, and five is the 
most J have ever seen; but these were, I believe, 
the same birds flushed over again. We were out . 
looking for pig and had_a long line of beaters, and 
though we put up five birds, | really believe there 
were only a pair of them. Some six days later I 
went back to the place, and though I beat that 
‘grass for three hours, I only saw one likh. 

The sypheodites aurita is easily killed, and I have 
found No. 6 shot to-be quite big enough, When 
only. winged or slightly wounded, and if the cover 
be heavy, the likh is a difficult bird to find, for no 
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sooner is it dropped, then it walks away from the- 
place, gliding noiselessly and at an amazing pace 
through the thick cover, and when you come to 
look for it, it will be a long way from the place 
where you saw it fall. 

One need not be particular as to when or what 
time one goes out to look for these birds, ‘for they 
will be found to lie equally well all through the day, 
though they may perhaps be found more difficult to. 
rouse during the heat of the day. 

From the middle of January to about the r5th of 
April will be found tobe the best time of the year 
to go out florican and likh shooting. The cover 
these bitds generally frequent, will then be'found:to 
have been either a good deal cnt or burnt, and what 
is left will not be found difficult to beat, though-a 
good line of beaters will be always indispensable — 
when looking for these birds. 


CHAPTER X. 
_ Bar-HEapED Gurse. 


(PHERE are two kinds of geese that migrate 
regularly and annually to Bengal, during thé: 
“winter months, vfz,. the bar-headed goose (Ansor 
indicus), and the grey leg goose (Anser cinerus).. 
The first to show themselves are the anser indicus ; 
* these begin to arrive about fhe beginning of Novem: 
‘ber, followed a fortnight or twenty days later by thes 
“ auiser chrierus. ; 
The bar-headed ‘goose migrating earlier may be: 
accounted for. by their having, at least some of them, 
‘their homes so much nearer, though a good many 
“of them migrate to Siberia and other, trans-Hima. 
layan countries, Prejvalisky having noted their arri- 
val at Lob-Nor about the middle of March} still 
-there are a good- many. who have their breeding, 
grounds‘much nearer to us, among some.-of the 
yhigher’ Himalayan. lakes, Tso- Mourrari, being: th 
favourite resort, 
_.The-bar-headed zoore has beat found ‘t 
in the-Himalayas all through the rains, ‘They Jay 
“during April. and. May, and by September the young. 
birds are quite: ‘strong enough to. undertake. the. . 
: to India, bat it is. only a canes of moriths 














































GEESE SHOOTING ON «CHUR” OR SANDBANK. 
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What sportsman‘is there then who on first hear- 
ing their clanging notes, has not eagerly looked up, 
and with a thrill of joy seen high up in the-clear 
blue sky a long line of anser indicus winding their: 
way southward! 

Though the bar-headed goose begins to arrive in 
Benga! early in November, itis only a month or so 
later that they are to be met with in any numbers in 
Bengal Proper, On their first arrival they all seem 
to make straight for the gea-coast and some of the 
larger southern bhils.or lakes. A few years back, 
(1890), while out.on a shooting trip on the Orissa 
coast, I saw thousands of the anser indicus.at the 

. mouth of the Damira river, and about Short Island. 
.They seemed to prefer the lagoons and back-water, 
and kept away from the surf; their food must 
_ have consisted then entirely of sea shells and such 
like, and green grass which grew like a carpet above 
high water mark. As to grain, they could not possi- 
bly have got any, as paddy, the only kind of crop 
~-gown.in these parts, was still unripe, The Chilka 
lake must also be a favourite resort ‘at this. time. 
One of the largest lakes or bhils 1 have been on, is 
the Goopeenathpore b/il ; geese used to resort to it 
in. thousands all through November. This bhi or. - 
lake, which is not unlike a small inland sea, lies ” 
partly in the Jessore and partly in the Backergunge 
districts. From Goopeenathpore, which is on its 
northern foreshore, and from which it derives its 
1 
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name, it extends for fully 40 to 45 miles south, till it 
loses itself among the deltas of the Horinghatta 
river, Its breadth varies from § to tg miles, most 
of it is very shallow, except towards ‘the centre, 
where it is very deep. Water lilies, lotus, shingava 
and other aquatic plants grow along the edges and 
shallow parts, Small islands, inhabited by’ gipsies, 
dot the face of this lake; most of these are very 
« small, containing four to six houses, made up, per 
haps, of a, couple of families. These islands are, 
as a rile, well raised above water, and what is more 
‘are well wooded.’ What are their formations, and 
how they came to be inhabited by gipsies, aré diffi. 
cult questions to solve. These gipsies keep entirely. 
to themselves, and when away from thelr islands, 
live entirely in their house boats, fishing, bird. 
catching, ‘and “perhaps: stealing, being: their main- 
_ occupation, but I am drifting from my original’ gub- 

ject. As I said before, geese used to be very 
plentiful in this Goopeenathpore bid! all through - 
November. During the day, they remained in the. 


'- centre and clearer parts, and in. the evoning flew. - 


towards the shore, to feed in the shallows.and on 
the young grass, : 

As already mentioned, the ansor indious ig rarely 
seen in Central Bengal, till about the end of Novem. 
"ber, when these birds leave the sea-coast, and othet 

» Southern resorts and fly inland. The among or 
winter paddy, their main food, is now ripening ‘on 


. 
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every side, During the day they frequent-the larger 
and clearer bhils, especially the clus or sand-banks 
on big rivers. Hundreds may then be seen seated - 
on these~ churs, « -either basking or sleeping, most 

of them with. their heads under their wings and 

with one. deg tucked’ up, but a few always: on the qui 

vive, 

No sooner “has danger been -aicealley than. the 
whole lot wake up at once into life, some flap - 
their wings as if to see that they are all right, some - 
pretend to walk away from the danger, when with- 
cut any, further warning and a good deal of clamour- 
ing, away goes the whole flock., They seem to have. 
some difficilty in rising, but when once on the 
wing, their flight is strong, with.a rapid but regular 
motion, 

A little. before sundown the birds fly to the inland 
paddy fields, preferring those that have a little water 
in them, Any one going out at night to localities 
they are known to frequent, will often hear a sub. 


: dued honk, ont, as they are feeding. ‘Their food 


consists chiefly of grain, pulse and seed, the tender 


. tops of several kinds of crops, green’ grass, small 


shells, earth-worms, and sometimes, but very rarely, 
small. fish and crabs. By January most of .the 
paddy has been harvested and the birds feed now on 
the fallen grain, preferring the higher lands, where 
they’can also get at the young wheat. By the middle _ 


. of February, the water in most of the shallower bhils 
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has dried up, giving place to a rich crop of grass, the 
delight of the bar-headed geese; hundreds may be 
seen feeding on it morning and evening, A favourite 
feeding resort now is also those paddy fields which 
the ryots have burnt or fired to get rid of the old 
stalks; the birds seem to be very partial to parched 
paddy, When thus feeding on grass or on burnt 
paddy fiolds, they may be seen from a long distance, 
their greyish white contrasting singularly with the 
deep green or black, ¢ 

When feeding, the ansery indicus is very quiet, a 
subdued fonk, onk, is all that it utters, but when 
changing ground, which they constantly do whon 
feeding, they are very noisy, and may be heard a 
long way off. When thus changing ground, they 
fly low and parallel with an extended scraggy front, 
and it is only when travelling that they take their 
well-known formation, which is not unlike an 
inverted V, the point being the head, When there 
are only four or five birds, they fly asa rule in a 
line, following each other, but the line always in- 
clined on one sida. 5 

Though a heavy and clumsy bird .to look at, the 
bar-headed goose is very strong on the wing, 
What prettier sight is thore, than to see a flight of 
these birds come down from a height ! They seem to 
make up their mind suddenly, as down they come, 
turning, twisting, and flashing through the air in 
the most wonderful and graceful way ; it would bo 
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simply impossible to describe here all the evolutions 
they go through as they come down. 

By the end of February a good many of the avser 
indicus have left India, probably those that have 
their homés in the Tian Shan and other trans- 
Himalayan resorts. Those that still remain, da so 
till the end of the following month, and these are 
probably birds that nest among the Thibetan lakes, 
These late goers spend most of their time now on 
the churs or sand-banks along some of the bigger 
rivers, going only for a few hours late in the evening 
or early in the morning to feed on the highlands 
on wheat, barley, and such other ¢rops which are 
ripening now on every side, They may also be seen 
feeding on paddy fields on fallen grains. They are 
extremely fat now, so much so, that some have even 
acquired a rank or fishy taste. 

A few days before their departure the bar-headed 
geese are seen to assemble themselves into enormous 
flocks—chwrs on big rivers, such as the Bhagrattee, 
Ganges and Brahmaputra, are where thoy are thus 
to be séen, Favourite haunts of theirs about this 
time are some of the churs about Sooksagur on the 
Bhagrattec, about 20 or 25 miles above Hooghly. 
I shall have to speak more about these chuys when 
J come to the shooting, 

The anser indicus is a wary and shy bird, and 
what makes the shooting of it attractive, is the 
difficulty of getting within range, 
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Before settling, the birds take the precautions to 
see that the ground is open on all sides, all suspi- 
cious-looking banks or covers are avoided, and even 

“ andulating or uneven ground is shunned When 
settling on curs or sand-banks, they generally 
choose the Hattest and those that gradually slope 
to the water’s edge. When feeding on land, in 
bhils or on highlands, they prefer those that aro 
open on évery side, avoiding those that have any 
grass or bushes about. . 

Taking as they do all these precautions and wary 
as they are, it isno casy matter to get within range 
of the ansey indicus, and it requires indeed a 
good deal of patience and manoeuvring to get near 
them, 

When resting during the middle of the day on 
cluvs or sand-banks, the best plan to get at them is 
to go out towards noon—bétween 12 and 2 o'clock; 
the birds will then be found to be mostly asleep and 
to be lazily inclined, To try and stalk them on 
foot at such times is almost hopeless, as the birds 
will, as a rule, see you coming froma long way, 
your figure showing prominently on the white sand, 
and will rise long before you get within range. 

The best way to get near the birds is to get into 
a small country dingé or boat with a light covering 
on it, and drift with the surrent; they afe accud- 
tomed to see such boats passing and repassing all 
day long, so will not take much notice of the parti 
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cular one you are in, and will often let you get 
within fifty paces before rising, and a right and left 
with No. z shot will account for at least half a 
dozen birds, The best moment to fire the first 
barrel is when the birds are about to rise, and the 
second barrel just as they are going off. If you 
have ng spare gun with you, yon will have to load 
quickly, as some of the birds will most likély come 
flying and circling over the ones they have left be- 
hind, and you may thus,secure another brace. 
When feeding on land in the open, they are very 
difficult to get near, and will, asa rule, rise well out 
of range, often with a good deal of clamouring, and 
will go and settle down, perhaps a mile or so away, 
for, utiless fired at, they are loth to leave their feeding 
ground, till their time is up. In shooting of this 
description J have found the best way to get near 
the birds is fo have some cattle driven in front of 
you, while you follow stooping and crouching, and 
so*you will thus often get to within forty yards of 


- the birds. . 


sl-remember some years ago while out shooting 


aixer indtous. Ut was about the beginning of March, 
most of the water” in the shallower bii/s had dried 
up, giving place to a rich crop af grass, One after- 
noon we saw hundreds of geese, about a couple of 
miles from our tent, feeding on the young grass. 
Mounting our horses we soon made our way towards 


ag, 
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them; between -us and the gedse was a herd of 
cattle, so we had soon decided on our plan of action. 
Dismounting, we took our position behind the cat- 
tle, and* made , the vakhal-—cow-boy—drive these 
before us. Our progress* was slow, but the geese 
seéthed quite unconcerned at our approach, and we 
had actually got within forty paces, before they 

+ "began showing signs of -alartn., Four barrels rosult- 
ed in sever being left behind. The whole flock went 
away” with a good deal: of noise, but settled again 

* about 4 mile or so further away. We again followed 
“our previdns tadtics, and made the raéhal drive the 
cattle as’ before, and again got within fifty paces, 
bringing down five more birds, and as they came 
circling,and flying overhead, we added three moro, 

- briging our total to fifteen. To Wawell, who was 
genefally’ ‘gatisfied with half a dozen couple snipe 
“sora duck, this was a right royal bag, so he did not 
grudge the hock find soda we had on ott return to 
‘the tent. Op another occasion, when I was out by 
: myself; L came" upon thirty or forty: ansey tadtous 
“feeding ‘amohg the “high, lands ‘ on* Aolai, akind of 

, Pulag. * There were ng cattle within sight, so dia. 
“mounting ‘Tmade, the syce lead the pony, while I 
followed crouching behind ; I was soon within rango, 
and a tight and left teaulted in, four being left be- 
hind. [got a brace moré as they came flying ang 
circling overhead, and on my way honie picked up 9 
perenth ona, which had fallen a long distance off 
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and which a rascally boy was trying to hide among 
some clods, 

When feeding bar-headed geese are not perhaps so 
difficult to got near as when resting duing the day. 
The best plan then, when there are no cattle avail- 
able, is to walk fast and parallel to the birds, but you 
must hide your gun as much as possible, and when 
yon think you are near enough, turn round sharp and 
fire ; never try to make straight for the birds, as they 
will soon be alarmed. There is no use your trying 
to stalk the birds if there be no cover for you to get 
behind, for your evolutions as you stoop, crouch or 
crawl along the ground will soon be noticed by them 
as something unusual, and they will have soon put a 
good distance between you and them. Of course 
if there be any cover behind which you could manceu- 
vre, stalk by all means, but do not try and do so in 
open bare ground—such as geese generally resort to, 

The bar-headed goose is certainly a very conser- 
vative bird. Year after yoar you see them frequent 
the same chuys and the same feeding ground. I 
have already mentioned that among their favourite 
resorts are some of the chwss about Sooksagore, 
between Hooghly and Santipore ; they came there 
regularly every year, and from enquiries I have made 
from boatmen, they still frequent those churs. It is 
now many years ago that I went out shooting at 
Sooksagore; but even then the birds were very shy 
and wary—I suppose from being constantly shot at 
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and disturbed. I neyer got more than a braco or 
so. They seemed suspicious of every passing boat, 
as if danger lurked behind every one of them. The 
few I got were not from boats, but by hiding on 
land and having the birds driven towards ma. They 
flew as a rule pretty low, but it was only now and 
then that I gota shot. They seemed to be aware 
of my position, though I sat in a hole four fect 
deep I had madein the ground, I once got a right 
and left, but was generally® very well satisfied if I 
got a brace during my outing. 

The bar-headed goose is often snared by the 
natives. The usual mode is of netting them. ‘This 
net has 4 inch meshes, is about 5 feet wide and in 
pieces from 80 to roo feet long; thin bamboo stakes 
8 or 20 feet long are lightly stuck in the ground every 
20 feet or so, and to these the net is tied; the net 
hangs about 3 feet off the ground, and as tho birds 
when feeding fly low, they are easily caught, These 
nets are only used on dark nights, and as the 
stakes are lightly stuck in the ground, no sooner 
are the birds caught, than they topple over, 

Another way of catching geese is by making strong 
nooses of horse hair: these are tied to small pegs 
driven in the ground and are generally placed in 
places the birds are known to frequent at night, 
Large numbers of geese are thus every year caught 
in Maldah and other districts and sent down ‘for 
sale to Calcutta. 


CHAPTER XI. 
GREY GEESE, 


“REY GEESE (Ansey cinerus) begin mi- 

grating to Bengal about the middle of 
November, but on their first arrival, they do not 
resort to the sea coast. They are purely inland 
birds, b/tls or lakes and marshes with large tracts of 
open country being their favourite haunts, 

In the mornings and evenings and at night they 
feed along the shore, preferring low lying paddy 
fields, and during the day resorting to the cleaner 
and more central parts of the bhils. Grain of sorts, 
pulse, grass, the tender shoots and tops of aquatic 
plants, weeds, snails and sometimes small shrimps 
go towards their sustenance. 

Like the anser indicus, the anser cineyus may 
often be seen feeding on grass and on paddy fields 
from which the crops have been reaped, but they 
never go far from their usual resorts, and are only to 
be found in the vicinities of bAtls, while the anser 
indicus may often be scen feeding on high lands, 
niles away from any water or their usual resorts, nor 
do grey geese ever (requent churs or sand-banks, the 
favourite haunts of the bar-headed geese. 

The ansey cinerus are much bigger and heavier 
and altogether much finer birds, and are also far 
more preferable for the table, rarely acquiring the 
fank and fishy taste which the auser dndicus so 
often do, Their flight is also heayier and perhaps 
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slower, and their evolutions, as they come down 
from above, are perhaps not so graceful. Grey geese 
are not so wary and shy, at least when they are 
resting in the centre of the bhils during the middle 
of the day, as they will then often let you go within 
50 or Go paces, but when feeding they are always on 
the alert, and are then most difficult birds to get 
near, 

As the ansev cinerus are late in arriving in Bengal, 
so they are also amongst* the first to depart. 
Their making such a short stay with us may be 
accounted for by their having their homes so much 
further away. Most of them cross the Thian Shan 
and probably nest among the wildernesses of Siboria. 
Prejvalisky noted their arrival at Lob Nor about 
the 2oth of February, and Nijantieff saw them on 
lakes Balkash and Alakul towards the end of the 
month, but in both places they were merely birds of 
passage, 

By the middle of February most of the grey geese 
leave Bengal ; if the weather be cool and rainy, some 
may linger for a few days longer, but by the ond of 
the month the last of thom will be well away on 
their homeward trans-Himalayan journey, 

As I said before, when [ceding, the ansey cinerus 
is a most difficult bird to get at. The places they 
usually resort to at such times being, as a rule, open 
on all sides, stalking is next to impossible, nor can 
the birds be approached by using cattle, Tho ground 
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they feed upon being generally low and soft, cattle 
rarely resort to them for grazing, so any attempt 
lo use them for stalking would be looked upon 
suspiciously, and the birds soon get alarmed al this 
rather unusual sight, The best time to get at them 
is when they are resting during the heat of the day 
in the centre and deeper parts of the biils, 

In shooting of this description a boat will be 
found indispensable. The best are those small 
dinghis or punts, whiéh are to be found in nearly 
every big bhi! in Bengal, They are generally 
owned by fishermen and are from 15 to 20 feet long 
with a 3 to 4 feet beam. When out geese shooting 
a small and light one must be chosen, but on no 
account get an old or patched up boat if you can help 
it, for not only will the water have to be bailed out, 
constantly alarming the birds, but an old boat being 
patched up is, as a rule, very heavy, and what is 
worse has very often old nails sticking out from 
its bottom, which catch up all the weeds the boat 
passes over, making progress very slow, All these 
dinghis or punts have, as a rule, platforms made 
of split bamboos neatly tied, and these are strong 
and elastic. When sitting they must be properly 
balanced or tied ; if not, no sooner you sit on one of 
them, than the further side will go up in the air, 
depositing you in the bottom of the boat, Yom 
ammunition and tiffin box must be placed behind 
you on this platform, and these will help towards 
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balancing it, A good plan is sometimes to sit with 
your face towards the stern of the boat, which, being 
high, will afford you some protection from being seen 
If the bil be clear and deep, one man to paddle will 
be enough, but if the water be shallow and weeds 
plentiful, which is generally the case in most d/itls 
in Bengal, two men will be required ;. the work then 
will be found to be heavy, for the poling and: pushing 
through the, tangled and matted weeds, and paddy 
stalks, are amiong some of tho worst features of bhil 
or lake shooting in Bengal. If there be any: cover 
near the birds, such'as water reeds and rushes, you 
must make the most of it by making your boatmen 
work behind them so as to screen your movements 
as much as possible; but there is no use your 
attempting to do this if the cover be light, for your 
evolutions then will only make the birds the more 
suspicious. In geese shooting—and this applies also 
for ducks—whatever you do, never try to make 
straight for the birds, but always try and work your 
way parallel to them, . When shooting from a boat 
you must steer in such a way so as to show that 
you don’t intend making for the birds, and it is 
only when nearing them that you must steor 
gradually towards the birds, but never turn 
your boat straight on to them. It is a mistake to 
think ‘that you must move slowly and cautiously 
towards the birds ; let your boatmen be seated and 
let them paddle or pole noiselessly and as fast as they 
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can, any kind of noise such as knocking or rapin 
with-the paddle or oar must be avoidéd-—the eo 
will have to glide quickly and noisélessly, As you 
near the birds the speed ‘must be increased, as every 
stroke will decrease your distance by fully 16 feet. 
Geese, when resting during the heat of the day 
will often let you go within 50 or 60 paces, before 
rising. Some of the more wakeful and. alert ones 
will see. you’ approach with a look of ‘surprise and 
uneasiness and will try afid rouse their more sleepy 
companions with a warning honk, kon&, If you are 
- within range, fire the first barrel as the birds all 
' put up their heads, and the second just as they are 
rising, ‘and* half a dozen anser cénerus. will often be 
your prize, Grey geese never come hovering round 
"to look for those they have left behind ; when fired 
at they will rise with a good deal of clamouring, and 
will often put 50 miles between you and them before 
re-settling, } ; 
Some 25 years ago the ansey cinerus used to resort 
in vast numbers to some of the big bhils in the 
Kalentar, - 1 remember making a big bag of them 
once, I had a comfortable little dinghi, and my 
battery consisted of a 5 bore duck gun, a ro bore 
M.L. and 12 bore B.L., the 5 bore was of course 
the piece de resistance; but I used this gun as 
little as possible, as it had a very unpleasant habit 
at times ‘when fired of making you feel as if you 
wanted to clutch at something to steady you! Ten 
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drams of powder and three and a half ounces of 
shot was the usual charge for this canardt¢re, but 
on this special occasion the sight of the geese 
or something else made me slighly increase the dose, 
My tiffin box was in ‘front of me, and I used it as 
a rest for the big gun. 

A couple of hundred geese are lazily sitting on 
a ridge right in the centre of the bil, the water 
being clear and deep, I glide rapidly towards the 
birds. Iam now almost within range, another ten 
yards or so, when all of a sudden my boat sticks; 
for the men to noiselessly jump out and extricate 
her is the work of a few seconds, and they push 
her now from behind. JI am now nearing the geeso, 
some of the more knowing ones are showing signs 
of uneasiness, but they are now within rango of the 
big gun. Raising myself a little and resting the gun 
on the tiffin box I let drive, the noise is deafening, 
and the next moment I am sent sprawling to the 
bottom of the boat. On recovering myself I find 
that seven geese have been the result of my 
cannonade; three of them are lying dead, but the 
other four are only crippled. My men rush engerly 
after them ; one of the birds is only slightly wounded, 
and it appears as if it would give trouble, so I get 
out of the boat, intending to haye another shot at it. 
I make now for what appears another ridge, and on 
which the wounded goose has now got, when down 
1 disappear—gun and all, I manage to scramble 
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out, but have left my gun behind. This ridge I was 
making for was nothing more than the top of a shal 
or canal embankment; the water in the khal itself 
was fully ro feet deep, so it was some time before 
the gun could be fished out. The sight of those 
seven splendid birds laid out on the boat's platform 
soon makes me forget my ducking. 

In the afternoon I went to another bf! about 
three miles further away, and got a couple more 
ansey cinerus, bringing *my total for the day to 
nine—the most 1 ever got in a day; all the birds 
being in splendid condition. Grey geese still resort 
to the Kalentar during the winter months, but not 
in such numbers as they used to do in the old days; 
and they are so wild from being constantly fired at, 
that it is next to impossible to get a shot at them 
now. 

When out geese shooting all shdwy or brilliant 
colours must be eschewed, coats and trousers made. 
of brown, grey or green material or khakee will be 
found the most suitable ; if the hat be of sola or pith, 
it must be covered with cloth of the same description. 

When one has not got a duck or big bore gun for 
geese, the next best will be a 12 bore B. L, This, 
with wire cartridges and 3% drams of powder, will 
knock over geese at 100 yards. A choke bore may 
be better for general shooting, but wire cartridges 
cannot he fired ont of it. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


SHELDRAKES—RUDDY SHELDRAKES, 


at least in Lower Bengal, migrating only to 
some of the more extensive and larger dhd/s or lakes. 
On the Goopeenathpore did or lake I have sometimes 
seen small companies of eight or ten of these birds, 
During the early mornings and evenings they fed on 
the young grass along the shores and edges, and 
during the day resorted to the more central parts of 
the dhil, Sheldrakes being so rare, I know very 
little of their habits and ways, I remember once 
securing a brace of them, and, as far as I remember, 
they were very fair eating and not unlike the bar- 
headed goose; but what struck me most was the 
showy appearance of the bird, the almost snowy 
white and jet black of its plumage contrasting 
singularly with the scarlet of its beak and legs. I 
believe the tadorna cornuta is a much more common 
bird in some of the northern districts, but nowhere 
plentiful; while if one is shot in Lower Bengal, it 
must be looked upon in the light of a rava avis. 
What sportsman or naturalist is there, who is not 
more or less familiar with the Ruddy Sheldrake or 
well-known Brahmini duck (Casarca rutila)? What 
newcomer is there, who on first going up the 
country by river during the winter months, has‘not 
come across them ?—their ruddy colour contrasting 
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singularly with the white sand of the chavs or 
sand-banks, 

Ruddy Sheldrakes breed among some of the higher 
Thibetan lakes, but only in limited numbers; the bulk 
of them migrating to trans-Himalayan countries. 
Prejvalisky found the casarca rutila to nest plenti- 
fully among the rocks and boulders at the base of 
the Thian Shan. It is probable also that a good 
many of these birds travel still further north, bieed- 
ing among the wildernes#es of Siberia, being com- 
mon in summer on Lake Baikal and on the rivers 
Lena and Yenassee, 

Though some of these birds have their homes 
among the Himalayas, they are still late in migrating 
to Bengal, being rarely ever met with before the first 
week of November, On their first arrival thoy seem 
to make straight south for the sea coast and the 
estuaries and deltas of some of the big rivers. Like 
the ansey indicus, casarca vutilas are the harbin- 
gers of the pleasant season, and are among the first 
to delight the hearts of sportsmen. It is now ealy 
in November, the weather is settled and the sky 
clear and blue, and a pleasant cool breeze is blowing 
from the north ; suddenly there is a distant kwanko, 
wanko, and on looking up one will see high above, 
a flight of Ruddy Sheldrakes, wending their way 
southward, their colour showing them off conspicu- 
ously against the blue vault. When travelling, Ruddy 
Sheldrakes rarely assume the V-shape formation so 
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common among geese, but prefer following cach 
other ina line, the head of the line always inclined 
to one side, . 

As 1 said before, on their first arrival these birds 
seem to fly straight south, and it is only a fortnight 
or so later that they spread themselves all over the 
country, and are then to bo found in most of the 
larger bhils or marshes, and on citys or sand-banks 
along the bigger rivers, Like most other web-footed 
birds, Ruddy Sheldrakes fécd principally during the 
night, resorting for it to the shallower biils or marshes, 
and toall those minor pools so common in Bengal. 
They are coarse feeders, for besides grains and seeds, 
small shells, frog spawn, mollusca of sorts, small 
fishes and shrimps go to make up their diet. Unlike 
most other ducks, when feeding, Ruddy Sheldrakes 
are always on thealert, and are then most difficult to 
approach, During the day they resort to the larger 
bhils or lakes, but their favourite haunts at this time 
are the churs or banks along rivers; hundreds may 
be seen on these chuys either basking or sleeping, 
but always on the qui vlve, their reddish colour 
showing them off on the white sand from a long 
distance. When lying during the day in bhils or 
lakes, on chuys or sand-banks, they are always care- 
ful to choose the most exposed and open parts, never 
venturing near any cover or projection or rise in the 
ground from whence unseen danger may approach ; 
hence Brahmini ducks are among the most difficult 
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birds to get ucar, Though a large number of these 
birds fly inland at night for feeding, there are still a 
good many who spend all their time on o/s or sand- 
banks, feeding among some of the shallower pools 
and Iagoons and backwaters, Who is there, when 
travelling by river during the winter months, has not 
heard at night the warning call of Awanko, Awanto, 
repealed at intervals ?—this call seeming often to 
come and being answered from opposite banks, 
The natives have :ather 4 strange legend regarding 
this bird, the Chowka, Chowki, which is the Bengali 
name for the Ruddy Sheldrake, They say that 
Chowka, which is the male bird, and Chowéi, the 
female, were once human beings and lovers, but 
having incurred the wrath of the god Indra, were 
turned into birds and separated for ever, but though 
separated and prevented from seeing each other, 
Chowka and Chowk never stopped calling to each 
other from opposite banks, and to this day they 
still go on calling “Shall I come, Chowéka,” “ No, 
Chowsi,” answers her lover, and, according to the 
legend, they will thus go on till it pleases the god 
Indra to reunite them, for until then, Chow4a and 
Chowsi will not be allowed to spend the night on 
the game side of the river | 

Being coarse feeders, Ruddy Sheldrakes are scarce- 
ly fit for the table, except perhaps for mulligatawny 
soup, for the meat will generally be found to 
be coarse-grained and tough towards the end of the 
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season; when small fishes and mollusca are plenti- 
ful and go to form the main diet, these birds 
acquire a rank and fishy taste, But to Bengalis a 
Brahmini duck is the perfection ofa game bird and 
as food, allowable to the highest caste. The bird 
is also highly esteemed for its valuable medicinal 
properties, and, according to the Avervedic pharma- 
copaeia, the gizzard and liver of the Brahmini duck 
dried and pounded into powder isa specific for dis- 
orders of the spleen. It mfay be easily understood 
why the wily physicians of old prescribed such reme- 
dies, They knew fully well when recommending it 
to the almost hopeless patient, that his chance of 
procuring the internal organs of this shyest of birds 
would be as hopeless a task as tha case for which 
they prescribed it! How, when guns were almost 
unknown, were these knowing birds secured, is verily 
a mystery. 

Ruddy Sheldrakes afford but poor sport, and if 
they are added to one’s bag, it is more for their plu- 
mage than anything else, for a casarca rutila is a 
handsome and showy bird. Tho places these birds 
generally resort to are usually so open and bare, that 
stalkirig them would be simply impossible. When 
lying on river banks, the best way to get al them is 
to get into a small covered up boat and drop down 
the stream. In places they have not been shot at 
and disturbed, they will often allow the boat you 
are in to get within 80 paces or nearer, merely walk. 
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ing away from the water's edgeas you approach. In 
places where they have been disturbed, they will be 
found to be always on the alert and all boats looked 
upon with suspicion; no sooner they see you ap- 
proach, than they put up their heads, a warning 
fouk, wank, and they will be off, andas they rise they 
will take care to fly clear of your boat. Brahmini 
ducks are so knowing, that they will rarely come 
flying within range of your gun, though I have often 
seen them pass to within’50 yards of me when IJ was 
crossing ina ferry boat and was unarmed, Their 
instinct is such, that they always seem to know 
when you have a gun with you, and the natives even 
assert that these birds can smell gunpowder from a 
long distance! Ruddy Sheldrakes are not only among 
the shyest of birds, but they are also among the 
hardest to kill, and I know of no other bird that 
will carry away somuch shot as these. I have often 
got to within 80 paces, and to my astonishment a 
right and left resulted in nothing more than a few 
feathers being knocked off; the best time generally 
to fire is when the birds rise, as they are then 
winged easily enough. 

The casarea rutila is clumsy at diving, but isa 
strong swimmer ; and one of the prettiest sights out 
shooting is to see a company of these birds grace- 
fully swimming on the clear blue water. 

As might be expected, Ruddy Sheldrakes are very 
seldom netted in Bengal, being far too knowing and 
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suspicious to venture near any such place as 
where nets are put up; even when netted they 
generally manage to extricate themselves by tearing 
through the net meant for the much weaker dafila 
acuta or kerkedula oveca, Brahmini ducks always 
command a good price in Bengal, being highly con- 
sidered as an article of food and for their medicinal 
virtues, and while Rs. 1-8 to Rs, 2 will be readily 
paid for one of these coarse birds, 4 annas will be 
grudged on that matchless of ducks the Pintail, but 
chacun @ son got. 

Though large numbers of Ruddy Sheldrakes re- 
sort during the day to the inland bhdls or marshes, 
they do so only in those that are perfectly clear and 
free from weeds ; though at night when feeding they 
are not particular where they go to, provided their 
food be plentiful and there be no suspicions looking 
cover near. 

T have often gone out duck shooting on a moon. 
light night, and when thus out I have several times 
come across Brahmini ducks. Moonlight shooting 
is never very satisfactory, for though the birds may 
often be within range and their presence he known 
by much quacking, splashing of water and dabbling 
of mud, it will be still almost impossible to distin- 
guish their forms among the weeds. The only way 
to distinguish the birds, is to try and have the rays 
of the moon to fall on the water in front of yon, 
which will enable you to see the smallest moving 
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object, while you yourself will be almost invisible in 
the gloom. Ruddy Sheldrakes choose as a rule the 
clearest part of the bhi! or marsh, and are, therefore, 
more easily distinguishable than others. I remember 
once going out when the light was so dim and the haze 
so thick, that I could scarcely distinguish the birds ; 
but their position was revealed to me by their repeat. 
ed warning calls of Awanko, kwanko. Getting to what 
IT thought would be a moderate range, 1 blazed away 
both barrels of my gun, and on going up, found that 
one Brahmini duck, one blue-winged teal and a couple 
of snipe had been the result of my shots, I was sur- 
prised at the short range I had got to without creat- 
ing dny alarm, for the distance from where I fired 
could not have been more than 50 paces. Though 
Ruddy Sheldrakes will very seldom come flying over- 
head during the day, they will often do so at night, 
and if they come anywhere near the moon, you will be 
able to distinguish their forms easily, and they will 
” then afford some easy shots, I believe the casarea 
rutila is not so nocturnal a bird as most others of our 
web-footed game birds, who feed and travel about 
principally at night and rest and sleep during the day, 

Thongh moonlight shooting may have certain 
charms of its own, it will never be a favourite mode 
of sport. In most cases the birds will scarcely be 
distinguishable among the weeds, and when they are 
shot only some of the dead will be picked up, while 
the maimed and wounded will invariably be lost. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
DUCKS. 
PINTAILS. 


F all the ducks that migrate to Bengal during 
the winter months none are more familiar 
than pintails (Dajyila acuta), 

They begin migrating to Bengal towards the 
beginning of Novembery and by the end of the 
month thousands may be seen on some of the larger 
bhéls or lakes. They do not care for those bhils that 
are overgrown with weeds and other aquatic plants, 
resorting only to the clearer and more open ones, 

During the night, the birds feed in the shallows 
and on the amone or winter paddy. This paddy, 
to which the pintails are so partial, and which is 
their main food when in Bengal, grows in the water. 
It is sown during April and May in low lying lands, 
and the water, rising during the rains, soon sub- 
merges them, the paddy in the meanwhile rising 
and growing with the water, In some places this 
paddy grows to a height of 20 feet and more. By 
the time the crops are ripe in November, the water 
has decreased and gone down considerably, but 
even then they have often to be cut and harvested 

"from boats, This amone or winter paddy being 
the pintail’s staple food while in Bengal, they 
regulate their flight a good deal according to the 
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amount of crops there is, They will rarely be 
found in such localities where the paddy has failed, 
though if there be any favourite diils or marshes 
they may resort to them during the day, but never 
in such numbers as they would if there was paddy 
about. In places where the crops are plentiful, 
they may often be seen resorting to some of those 
minor and smaller bhils and marshes that abound 
all over the country, 

The migration of pintails to Bengal depends a 
good deal on the state of the crops in the Upper 
Provinces; if these have failed, vast numbers of 
birds come down to Bengal; but if they have been 
plentiful, only a limited number find their way 
down to the Lower Provinces, 

The dafila acuta never feed in the- dry: they may 
do so along the shores or edges, but they must 
always have some water near, In the earlier part 
of the season, low lying paddy fields are their 
favourite feeding resorts, Thousands congregate 
on these at night, doing a vast amount of damage 
to the crops. The cultivators have recourse to 
all sorts of devices for frightening and keeping 
away these destructive marauders. Dummies made 
of straw with outstretched arms and with earthen 
pots with foreheads and eyes painted on them are 
put up, sticks with rattles tied to them are stuck 
up, and lastly, small huts on bamboo poles are put 
up in the fields, and in these the poor owners spend 
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the best part of the night in trying to frighten or 
keop away the birds, But the wily pintails soon 
find out that there is not much danger in all these, 
and so they go on feeding and dovastating within 
perhaps acouple of yards or so of the watchers! 
huts. The amount of damage done by these birds 
is simply incredible, fields that have not been pro. 
perly taken care of and watched will have been 
eaten clean away, the bare stalks remaining with- 
out a grain on them, 

The ducks generally begin arriving on these 
feeding grounds a little after sundown, but if the 
weather be cloudy and rainy, they will often stay 
long after sunrise. ; 

On leaving these feeding grounds, the birds fly 
to their daily resorts, often perhaps a score of miles 
or so away, These are generally sheets of open, 
clear water and sometimes rivers, The birds on 
first arriving begin by making their toilette for the 
day, and are then very noisy, and may be heard a 
long way off as they flap their wings, splash or dive. 
By 8 or g o'clock they have all settled down for the 
day, and everything is still and quiet, and an occa. 
sional warning ~enk, pank, pank is all that one 
now hears. The birds are now taking their mid- 
day siesta as they float or swim lazily about, but 
by 4 o'clock there are again signs of activity 
as the birds rouse themselves and shortly after- 
wards begin leaving for their different feeding 
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grounds, Towards sundown the place is entirely 
deserted, this vast throng of birds have flown 
to impart life elsewhere, to the dreary marshes and 
paddy fields. They have flown to feed in the 
shallows, where, huddled together and uttering low 
muffied notes, the clatter of their bills as they dabble 
in the mud for food, may be heard for some distance. 

By January most of the paddy has been cut and 
reaped, the birds now feed in the shallows, diving 
and picking the fallen grains; and later, when even 
this has become scarce, the dafila acuta becomes then 
a good dealomniverous. Small shells, water beetles, 
coleoptras, the seeds and tender shoots of several 
kinds of aquatic plants, and even small fish go to 
form the bird’s diet. 

Pintails rarely mix with other ducks, grey and blue- 
winged teals are the only ones they seem to fraternise 
with, gadwalls, pochards and others being always 
kept at arms length, though when fired at and 
disturbed, the birds get a good deal mixed up, and 
then pintails, gadwalls, pochards, pearl eyes, teals 
and others are found together. But when the birds 
are resting during the day, the “observer will 
notice that pintails keep entirely to themselves, 
teals being the only ones seen swimming or 
floating along with them. Of all the ducks that 
migrate to Bengal during the winter months, the 
dajila acuta is certainly the handsomest and neatest, 
Females and young males in their sober greyish 
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brown are cértainly not very showy, but the male 
with his jet black head, snow white chest and under- 
part and graceful nock is what I should call a 
gentleman among ducks. For symmetry of shape no 
duck can come up to the pintails, and when flying 
high in the air they can always be made ont by 
their shape, their long neck and sharp pointed 
tail being conspicuous; their flight is strong and 
regular, and when travelling takes the well known 
inverted V formation, 

A rather strange thing I have noted about these 
birds is the preponderance of sexes: in some of 
the flocks there seem to be nothing hut males and 
in others nothing but females, Young males are 
not very unlike females, but there is no mistaking 
an adult male; his plumage showing him off 
conspicuously. In no other kind of our migratory 
ducks have I‘noted this preponderance of sexes, 

Pintails are among the wariest and shyest of our 
game birds, and, except when feeding, will rarely 
let you go within range; they are so wary and sus- 
picious that they will nevor settle near any cover 
which may hide danger, but will always choose 
the most open and exposed places. 

By the middle of February a good many of the 
birds have left Bengal, and by the end of the month 
there will not perhaps be one left, though if the 
weathér be cool and rainy a few will often linger well 
into Matcli, 
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Pintails are purely Siberian ducks, migrating 
south only for some four months, when their vast 
marshes are ice-bound and food unobtainable. 
Prejovalsky when at Lob Nor found that pintails 
predominated largely over all other ducks. Tens 
and hundreds of thousands, probably millions, of 
these ducks appeared at Lob Nor towards the 
latter part of February, but Lob Nor was only a 
temporary halting place—the birds remained there 
only for a week or ten days, and then flew and sped 
northward on their homeward journey, 

Pintails, as I have said before, are shy and sus- 
picious birds, and except when feeding are very 
difficult to get near. 

When resting during the day they choose the 
most open and exposed places, being rarely ever 
found near rushes, reeds or any other such cover, 
which might help the shooter- to get near. 
Thousands may sometimes be seen on some of the 
larger bhils or lakes, lazily swimming or floating 
about, but no sooner has danger been signalled by 
some of the more wakeful and alert ones, than the 
nearest flocks rise with the noise of a whirlwind, 
If the birds have not been fired at and disturbed 
they will circle for a while and settle again, some- 
times on the very spot they rose from; but if they 
~ have been fired at and disturbed, they will rise high 
in the air, and will either fly straightaway to some 
other favourite d/i!, or will circle for some time. and 
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if they find everything is quiet and still, will settle 
again. 

If the birds have been shot at and disturbed, they 
will never let you get near again, but will rise well 
out of range and go and settle in some other part 
of the bhil, The best time to get at the birds, 
when they are resting during the day and in the 
more open and exposed parts of the dhil, is to go 
out towards noon, between 12 o'clock and 32M, If 
you have a punt—-I mean a regular punt which 
you can work yourself—and if you have it painted 
grey or some other suitable color, you will most 
likely be able to get within roo paces or nearer, and 
if you have a duck gun a score or more of birds 
should be your prize. 

If there be no cover, behind which you can 
manceuyre, a dinght or country boat will be of very 
little use, unless the birds are in a bhil, where they 
have not been shot at and disturbed, and where 
they are accustomed to seeing fishermen’s dinghis 
all day long; they will not then take much notice of 
the particular one you are in, and will often let you 
go within range; but you must try and make the 
most of your first chance, as probably that is the 
only one you will have, for the birds will soon be 
alarmed and all dinghis, including the fishermen’s, 
will be looked upon with suspicion. 

When feeding, pintails are not so shy, and when 
they are thus engaged will often let you go within 
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go or 60 paces before rising. For shooting of this 
description one miust go out very early—in fact the 
best time would be before daylight—so as to. get 
to the birds with the first streak of dawn, or as soon 
as there is “sufficient light to see. , Their where- 
abduts can always be ‘found out by the noise they 
+,make: the clatter of their bills as they dabble in the 
‘mud for food and théir muffled notes can be heard 
some distance off. When thus out, one must work 
in such a way as to have the light in front’ and 
the birds between it and you. If you approach the 

» birds with the light on your back, you will find it 
too difficult to see where they are, while they will 
gee you from a long way, your figure showing’ protni- 
nently against the coming daylight. Drossed in 
grey, brown or any other suitable color, you can 
always get near the birds when they are feeding if 
you go properly about it, the light in front will show 
you clearly everything in the water, while you your- 
self will be almost invisible in the gloom. After 
considering which flock to stalk, you start in that 
direction, at first walking as usual, then in a stoop- 
ing attitude, and, lastly, crawling on all fours, and 
undor cover of the paddy and reeds you approach 
4to within 7o or, 80 paces or nearer, your heart 
“almost in your mouth in your eagerness. Before 
‘you, like liquid mud, a number of pintails are hud- 
dled, together, nothing but moving black heads and 
white: necks to be distinguished in this shapcless 
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mass. Drawing your breath, you aim one barrel at 
them sitting and another as they rise, and 8 or ro 
birds killed or wounded will strew the shore and 
water. Many, badly hit will Ny some distance before 
falling, but there is no time to look for these, they 
will be retrieved later on, when there is more light 
to see, 

When feeding, pintails are not easily alarmed, 
and will often settle again a shoit distance off after 
being fired at, giving you thus a second chance, 

T have often made good bags of pintails by thus 
going out after them when they were feeding, 

I remember on one occasion I was out shooting 
at a place called Kaleetolah in the Kalentar, I 
left the tent I was camping out in, long before dawn» 
and got into a small dingit, About a couple of 
miles or so to the south could be heard a low rumbling 
sound, the unmistakeable noise made by ducks 
when feeding. As I paddle or pole along, ducks and 
teal rise on every side, either singly or in pairs, 
some a good deal alarmed, and with a loud pank, 
pank ; an occasional chein’, chetné, shows that 1 am 
disturbing some of the long bills feeding an the 


, floating reeds; with a subdued honk, fond, pass over- 
head a flock of anser indicus, but it is not light ~ 


enough, to see yet. The hooo—/a-aa and bang-dang- 
bang on the empty kerosine tins shows that the 
different watchers are not asleep in their huts, As 
lam proceeding, the whirr-r sounds nearer, make 
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my boatmen work in such a way as to have the 
light in front; the noise of the birds feeding comes 
from almost due south, so I pole and paddle south- 
west fora short distance and then turn east. The 
first streak of dawn is just appealing, and between 
it and us are the ducks. The water is not deep and 
the paddy and reeds are thick, so my boatmen jump 
overboard, and push the boat from behind. The 
birds cannot be very far off now, the whirr-y sounds 
quite near ; the muffled notes, clatter of bills and an 
occasional pank, penk, are distinctly audible now. 
I must be withiu range, though I cannot see the 
ducks yet, but the light is improving. I raise myself 
in the boat, beyond the fringe of paddy in front of 
mie is a mass of black heads, lower myself again : 
and give my second gun, a x0 bore M.L,, to one of 
the boatmen with instiuctions to hand it to me as 
soon as I have fired off my first gun. Raising my- 
self slowly I fire both barrels of my 12 bore B. Ly 


and hastily snatching the muzzle loader fiom the 
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“Boatman's hands, fire a couple more shots, and 23 


pintails has been the result of my fusillade. 1 picked 
up that number and must have lost several nore; 
the birds’ were so startled and taken by surprise 
that if I had had a third gun, I think I should have 
had time to fire it off also and thus secure a few 
more birds.) The roar as the birds rose and the 
echo of my,discharge is answered by shouts of exe 


. eration fiom the differggt watchers’ huts, execiation 
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on the pintail, who, when daylight shows, will cause 
more than one 1yot to weep over his fields, 
On another occasion the shooting was on foot in 
a dkil or marsh within a couple of miles of the fac- 
tory I was then at, Oh! how well I remember all 
the incidents of that morning. It was towards the 
end of January 1874, and although it is more than 
20 years since, the occurrence of that eventful 
morning recur to me at this distant time with a 
viyidness which.death alone can obliterate, 
As I said before, the biti in question was within a 
‘couple of miles of the factory, and I could distinctly 
hedr the birds feeding every night. Wishing to 
make an early start, I turned in at about 9 intending 
to get up at 4 o’clock, which would have given me 
plenty of time for dressing and getting to the bhi 
before daylight. After a sound night’s rest, I woke 
up as I thought at 4 o’clock; the hour of 2 struck 
from the factory gong being mistaken by me for the 
last strokes of 4. To add to my delusion, when I 
came down stajrs I found from the clock there that 
it was past 4 o’clock Having sent off my gun and 
ammunition, I followed shortly after mounted on my 
spony, «As it was very dark, I did not care to go 
aérogs country, so took the path that went outside ° 
and+along the village. On my way I had to pass 
. the patiale, a heavy bit of spear grass cover, the 
> favourite resort of pigs and leopards¥ I had now 
-come,close fq it, #ag the patiale, when all of a sud- 
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den my pony stopped and swerved ‘round, nearly 
unseating me ; just then I caught sight of an animal 
of the shape and size of a leopard, the white on his 
chest showing distinctly.” His eyes like pieces of 
burning coals were turned towards me, and in the 
slouching manner common to these animals he cross- 
ed the path in front of me and was lost to view behind 
some bushes. The situation was not very pleasant, 
I gave a loud shout, and this was answeied by the 
leopard crashing in the patiale. Thinking I had 
had enough of the village path, I now turned to. 
wards the open country and made straight for the* 
bil, The going was mostly through as, wheat, 
linseed, peas and such other, and I'was at last get- 
ting to the end of my journey, when down went the 
pony in a hole and I with him. This’hole was a 
disused old well; luckily it had-been nearly filled in 
and was now only some 3 feetoi so deep. As the 
bhil was not very far now, I decided not to remount, 
but to continue my journey on foot. A thick fog 
hung over the dil, and the continuous swish over- 
head told me that new additions were being made 
to the ducks already feeding. My shouts were soon 
answeied by my men, and having got together some 
dry paddy stalks, I sat on them_and waited for 
daylight to appear. I had left the factory a little 
after 4 and had been nearly an hour on the way, and 
still’ there was ‘no sign of daylight. ‘This seemed 
rather strange. I waited and waited ; 1 felt cold and 
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sleepy, and was giving up hopes of ever seeing day- 
light again, when the welcome fush in the east told 
me it was time to stir up; the ducks in the mean- 
While could not have been feeding more than 300 
yards or so from the place I had spent those three 
weary hours on. As the light increased, I made for 
the birds, and was soon crawling on all fours; the 
birds were so intent on feeding that I had got with- 
in 50 paces before they began showing signs of 
uneasiness, ! aimed the first barrel where they 
were thickest and the second as they rose, and 
my man picked up 16 pintails. The flocks now 
broke up into small parties, some left the bhi, while 
+ others resettled again a short distance off, J had 
ahother stalk, and a right and left :csulted in five 
more birds being added to my bag. I got back 
‘home a little after sunrise, very well satisfied with 
"my bag, but tired and sleepy. 

For pintail shooting, and when in flocks, No. 2 
shot will be found to be the best suited, but for sin- 
gle bird shooting, No. 8 or even No, 6 will be found 
‘ample, 

The dafila acuta whon wounded does not perhaps 
dive like a pearleye, pochard or some other ducks, 

* but stili there are some among them who will hold 
their own against any duck. I know this from 
*eXperience, In clear water (pintails are specially 
clear” water birds) thoy will swim arid dive very fast, 
but when swimming or “diving among reeds and 
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other aquatic plant, they are clumsy. Generally 
speaking, however, the dafila acuta when wounded 
is not a difficult bird to retrieve. » 

Pintails as well as other ducks are netted and 
snared in large numbers all over Bengal. 

A favourite and very common mode is of hanging 
nets over ground which ducks are known to frequent 
at night for feeding. These nets are genérally in 
pieces of from 30 to 40 feet long, and 4 feet wide, and 
are hung on poles 6 feet off the ground, The poles 
themselves are made of thin bamboos, and are ro 
to 12 feet high. The ducks when feeding are con- 
stantly on the move, flying backward and forward ; 
and as they always fly low, they are easily caught 
in the nets. This mode of netting ducks is only * 
used on dark “nights; on a moonlight-night «thé ~ . 
ducks would easily see the nets and would oy wide -' 
of them, ‘ 

Another mode of snaring ducks—this I only saw 
being used in the Gopeenathpore bhil—is of tying 
horse-hair nooses to strings stretched just below the 
surface of the water, These strings are from 50 to 
60 feet long and are tied to pegs driven in the 
ground, and every 2 feet or so a noose is tied. This 
mode of snaring ducks is only made use of in the 
more open and clearer parts of the bil, where the 
ducks are known to assemble during the day, and 
where, when swimming about, they are caught by 
their legs. While on the subject of snaring ducks, 
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it might be interesting to note how this mode of 
sport was pursued in the time of the Emporor 
Akbar. We must refer for it to Abdul Frazl Allami, 
-who in his Ain-t-4#bar, commences by saying that 
it “affords much amusement,” and then imme- 
diately proceeds to furnish the reader with a brief 
description of a rather curious way of snaring 
or rather catching water fowls, It runs thus: 
** They make an artificial bird of the skin of a water 
fowl, with the wings, back and tail on it. Two holes 
are made in the.skin for looking through. The 
body is hollow. The hunter puts his head into it, 
and stands in the water up to his neck. He then 
gets carefully near the birds, and pulls them ona 
after the other below the water. But sometimes 
they are cunning and fly away.” 

An exceedingly ingenious device undoubtedly, 
and worthy of the subtle intellect of the calculating 
native shizari, who invented it. A somewhat similar 
plan is, I believe, pursued in certain parts of Jessore 
and Eastern Bengal, only that a handy—an earthen 
pot or culinary utensil—is substituted for the skin, 
made up inimitation of a bird, 

This mode of catching ducks, f¢, by using a pot 
over the head and by diving and catching thom by 
the legs, is very old, and its history well nigh lost in 
the mist of antiquity. ‘Moghasthencs, the Grook 
Ambassador at the Court of the Hindu King Chon- 
dar Gupta, makes mention of it | 
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In Kashmir, we are told, that the (Baz) falcon or 
sparrow hawk (A ccipter nisus) ‘ seizes the birds while 
swimming about, and returns with them to the boat 
of the hunter,” or “keeps a water fowl down, and 
sits on it till Lhe man in the boat comes,” Another 
dodge was, it is related, ‘to let water buffaloes go 
into the water, between which the hunter conceals 
himself and thus catches the ducks.” None of the 
above methods will, it may be safely said, commend 
itself to the sportsmen of the west. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
DUCKS II. 
GADWALLS~—RED-CRESTED POCIARDS. 


ADWALLS (Chatilesamus streperus), like pins 

tails, are among some of our most familiar 

cold weather visitors, of course excluding teals, 

which I have not included among ducks, but have 
deyoted separate chapters to them, 

Gadwalls begin migrating to Bengal abont the 
first week of November, but it is only a fortnight 
or so later that they do so in any numbers.- They 
are never to be met with in such vast nambers as 
pintails, flocks of from §0 to too is what one genor- 
ally sees, and very often also smaller companies. 
It is true that in the Gopeenathpore dt I have 
seen as many as 500 to Goo of these birds together, 
but this was an exception, as everything on this 
bhi] seemed to be on such a vast scale. 

Gadwalls are not particular as to the dhils or 
marshes they frequent, they are to be mot with 
in most of the bigger dhils or lakes, and have no 
objection to weeds, in fact they seem to delight in 
spending the day among the big leaves of tho 
cabbage lilies and lotus not far from their feeding 
grounds. Their food consists of paddy, the seeds 
of several kinds of water plants, small shells, snails 
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and water beetles; they seem to be very partial to 
a small, hard, black seed, which is to be found in 
abundance in some of the more weedy diils. When 
resting during the middle of the day, they may 
often be seen nibbling away at the tender leaves 
and shoots of the singhara (Trapa bicornis)-—a kind 
of water nut, 

Gadwalls are deep water birds, being rarely ever 
found in the shallower d/ils or marshes. Their 
flight when not travelling is slow and rather heavy, 
and they are not nearly so shy and wary as pintails. 
The usual call of the chaulesamus streperus is that 
of the avas or domesticated duck. For the table 
these ducks are nearly equal to pintails,and by 
some are even preferred to them. 

Gadwalls as a rule keep pretty well to themselves, 
blue-winged or Gargany teal being the only com- 
pany they secm to care for, though, as I have said 
before, when fired at and disturbed, the several 
kinds of ducks there are in the 6/4 are often found 
mixed up together, : 

Like pintails, gadwalls are purely Siberian ducks, 
none having ever been found to nest on this side 
of the Thian Shan. They spend only some four 
months in Bengal; for no sooner does it begin to 
get hot, than they begin leaving for the north, 

Gadwalls afford some pretty shooting, They are 
generally loth to leave a favourite bd. After being 
fired at and disturbed, the bigger flocks break up 
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into smaller companies of perhaps 8 or ro birds 
or less. The shooter, if he is then in a dinghi, can 
always get near the birds by taking advantage of 
any cover there may be, as they will now be found 
lying mostly among the reeds and rushes, or among 
the big lotus leaves. As tho dinghi is being slowly 
and cautiously poled along, the shooter will got a 
shot here and thero, and very often also a right 
and left, the result at the ond being, as a rule, 
satisfactory. . 

Gadwalls afford also some pretty shooting as thoy 
come flying past over the boat; they will gencrally 
keep well out of the gun’s way, but will also every 
now and then afford some long shots, as they come 
sweeping past overhead or to the right or left of tha 
shooter, Gadwalls and pochards are the only 
ducks that will venture within range after having 
been fired at; most of the other kinds will, as a rule, 
keep well out of the way. 

When wounded, gadwalls are not difficult ducks 
to retricve, and though they swim and dive fairly 
well, they cannot keep long under water; but as 
they are generally shot in places whero aquatic 
plants are plentiful, some are lost as they dive by 
being caught by weeds and not coming up to the 
surface again, 

Red-crested pochards (Filigula rufina) are vory 
capricious in their migrations to Bengal. In some 
years they are to be met with in most of the biggor 
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diils or lakes, while in others they are to be found 
only in some of their more favourite haunts. This 
uncertainty in their migration cannot be accounted 
for by their having to come a long and distant 
journey, as a good many of these ducks have been 
found to breed among some of the higher Thibetan 
lakes ; it may be, perhaps, that the birds find some 
more congenial and favourite resorts in Upper 
India, which may hinder their migrating to Bengal. 
Though the Red-crested pochards, at least some of 
them, have their homes so much nearer than most 
of our other migratory ducks, they are still late in 
migrating to Bengal, being rarely met with till the 
ond of November. 

Except, perhaps, onsome of the more extensive 
dhils or marshes, these ducks are never found in 
any larga numbers. Flocks of from 30 to 40 or, 
perhaps, less is what one generally sees. On the 
Gopeenathpore bil, Red-headed pochards come next 
in numbers to pintails as regards migratory ducks, 
I have seon there flocks of 2,000 to 3,00c of these 
ducks, The males with their almost jet black neck 
and scarlet heads being especially conspicuous, and 
when thus seen froma distance, their serried ranks 
romind one very forcibly of a regiment of British 
soldiers | 

Like pintails, I have also noted the preponderance 
of sexes among these ducks ; but in this only, that 
the smaller flocks seamed to consist of females only, 
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while the bigger flocks, such as were to be seen on 
the Gopeenathpore bhi/, seemed to ba composed en- 
lirely of males, Red-crested pochards are rarely 
found in the shallower and smallor dhi/s, though one 
may sometimes come across a solitary bird or a pair 
of them sitting ina mere pool. Fairly large and 
open bhils with plenty ofreeds and rushes growing 
on thom are where these birds delight to spend tho 
day in. 

Filigula vufinas are far from being gramivorous 
like the dafila acuta or some of our other migratory 
ducks ; and they are, | should say, a good deal omni- 
vorous, Paddy is not their staple food when in 
Bengal, They seem to livoa good deal on small 
shells, snails, water bectles and coleopteras, the 
tender shoots and leaves of aquatic plants and even 
small fish and shrimps are not despised, 

Red-crested pochards are slow and heavy birds, 
and scem to have some difficully in first rising, 
though when once on the wing their flight is strong, 
They are neither very shy nor wary, and are what 
I should call stupid birds. They seom to havo a 
good deal of affection for each other, and a small 
flight of these ducks is often all but exterminated 
before ihey think of leaving the bhi, The usual 
call of these ducks is that of the avas, but whon 
rising they go off wilh a low kind of whistle. For 
the table Red-crested pochards are only very second- 
ary ducks, being, asa rule, coarse and tough; though 
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a young bird and in the earlier part of the scason is 
not to be despised. Like gadwalls, these ducks- are 
loth to leave a favourite bhil, and they afford some 
very good shooting as they fly backwards and 
forwards, and very often within easy range, Some 
good shooting may also be had as the birds rest 
during the day and in the deeper parts of the d/hil, 
as the dinght can always be brought within range 
by taking advantage of the reeds and rushes these 
birds will be found to be lying among, Red-crested 
pochards are rather hard to kill, and will carry away 
a good deal of shot ; this, I suppose, owing to their 
feathers, which are very thick in all the under parts. 
When wounded they are not difficult to secure, as 
they dive badly and cannot keep long nnder water. 
Their whereabouts can always be found after they 
have come up—by their puffing and blowing. Red- 
crested pochards, as 1 have said before, are stupid 
birds, though they seem to have a good deal of 
affection for cach other. I remember on one 
occasion I came across five of these ducks in a small 
oil, There was only one male and the rest females, 
As they wore out of range from the shore, and as 
there was no boat, I had towade. Talking ad- 
vantage of some asparagus reeds, I got near enough 
to chance a shot ; to my surprise the whole lot flew 
away, but they had not gone far when I saw the 
male bird settle again, followed soon after by the 
other four, They had now settled under a bank, 
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so going round I caine rather suddonly upon them, 
The male bird seemed very sick as he floated with 
his head down, but as he did not show any signs of 
alarm, his mates stuck by him, and as they wero 
within range I fired, knocking over a brace, The 
male bird never rose again, one of these two fired 
at lay dead, but the other being only winged swam 
away, and had not gone very far when the remain- 
ing two came and settled alongside. With my next 
shot I secured them both, thus leaving no one to 
mourn, 

The Red-crested pochards begin leaving Bengal 
about the end of February. They may then be 
seen in vast flocks on some of tho bigger rivors, 
leisurely floating with the tide, but on the alert, 
Long shots may be had at them then by taking 
a small covered-up country boat, and quietly drifting 
with the current. 


CHAPTER XV, : a 
DUCKS, III. ay 


PRARL-EYES OR, WHITE-EYED PocHARDS, 


EARL-EYES or White-eyed Pochards (FPuligula 
nyvoca) are among the most common of our 
migratory ducks, and are to be met with on most of 
the bhtls or marshes, They are almost the first to 
arrive and are certajnly the last to leave. A few 
are to be met with towards the end of October, but 
it is only a fortnight or so later that they come 
down in any number, In some of the larger bijls 
or lakes, such as the Chilka and Gopeenathpore 
bhils, they linger well into May, and some are to be 
met with even in June, 
hite-eyed pochards have been found to breed 
in some of the higher Thibetan lakes, but only in 
small numbers, the bulk of them migrating to 
Siberia and other trans-Himalayan regions. Prej- 
valisky, when at Lob Nor, found the fuligula nyroca 
to be almost the last to arrive; they stayed for a 
weok or ten days, and then again flow northward 
on their homeward fourney. 

White-eyed pochards, though common all over 
the country, are never met with in such huge com- 
panies as some other of our migratory ducks, Small 
flocks of 60 to 70 birds, though in the majority 
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of cases 20 to 30, is what one generally sees, In 

some of the smaller b/s or marshes, the birds go 

about mostly in threes and fours, and very often also 

singly, P 

Bhils or marshes overgrown with wean and 
reeds and rushes, are where, in quiet and ‘solitude, 
‘these ducks seem to delight in apending the day. 

As a rule no other ducks will be found to resort to 

such marshes, which ‘are the favourite “haunts of 
. coots and water-hens, 

“Like most other ducks, white- -eyed pochards are 
nocturnal feeders; resorting for it to the ‘shallower 
biitls, Their favourite food consists niainly of seeds - 
and grain, the tender shoots and leaves of aquatic. 
plants and small shells. They are nearly always 
exceedingly fat, and are considered among some of 
the more favourite ducks for the table, 

Though the fuliguia ayiroca is a heavy and line 
looking bird, its flight is strong and fast, When 
going to their feeding grounds.at dusk’ or returning 
at dawn, the pace these birds travel atis simply 
amazing’; you hear a whirr and a whiss, ane they are ” 
out of sight. 

y When sitting, white-eyed pochards ‘ ‘are rather 

silent birds; but when rising they always go off 
with a ker, ker, ker, In the more.open and exposed ,, 
“places, they are rather shy and suspicious ; but’ 

lying among reeds and rushes, they are the 
t ducks to get near, and at such time «will: 
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“not even be alarmed at the fiting going on all” 
_Yound. : 


Pearl-eyes or white-eyed pochards afford as 
pretty shooting, as one could wish for, and for 
this one must get-at them, when they are. lying 
among the reeds and rushes. The shooter, if he is 
in a boat, will have to make his way noigelessly and 
as caltiously as he can} and the ducks will, asa 
rule, rise well within range. He will generally get 
single shots and now and then a right and left, the- 
bitds getting up. witha whirr and going off with a” 
her, her, ker, » : 

The worst in shooting of this description is, that 


‘unless you, shoot your bird dead, you may as ‘wall 


~ consider it ost.s for if only winged or slightly 


wounded, it will dive the moment it drops. If there 


"be any reeds and rushed or weeds, and if the water 
be deep, there will not be much use your looking for 


it; for, by the ‘time you reach the spot where you 
saw the bird fall, it will be well away from the place, 


_ It will, probably put up- its. head to see where you 


are } if you are anywhere near, it will go down again * 
at once befote you have-even had time. to catch 
a glinpse of it, or if it comes up among the weeds 


,or reeds and rushes, where it thinks you cannot see 
“jt, it will quietly remain with nothing but its beak 
sabove water, or if there be any lotus or cabbage- 


a» lily leaves, it will come up underneath one of these 
and" remain there, till it sees you approach, when 
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down it wil go again. If the water be shallow, 
where your boatmen can wade, they may by care. 
fully looking under the weeds come across the lost 
bird, but in deep water it is only waste of time to 
look for a duck thus lost, A very good plan of 
securing wounded ducks is by harpooning them, and 
this was the usual mode followed in the Gopeenath- 
pore bhil, All the boatmen there were expert fisher. 
men, and very good with their harpoons, They 
could easily follow a duck’s movements under wate 
by merely watching the ripples it made above, and 
they scarcely ever missed bringing it up. Even in 
clear open water wounded white-eyed pochards are 
most difficult birds to secure, they will swim away 
with nothing but the top of their back and head 
above water; you think you will finish it off with 
another shot ; you take a pot shot and fire, and down 
goes the bird; your shot striking over tho place it 
went down, Dozens of cartridges are often thus 
wasted, the birds evidently appearing to see tho shots 
coming. Of all our migratory ducks, poarl-eyes are 
by far the strongest swimmers and best divers, and 
are also by far the most difficult to secure when only 
winged or slightly wounded, 


CHAPTER XVI. 
DUCKS, IV. 
SHOVELLERS—WIDGEONS. 


HOVELLERS (Spatula clypeata) are very un- 
certain in their migrations to Bengal, and 


even in favourable years only a limited number * 


find their way down. Like most of our other mi- 
gratory ducks, shovellers are Siberian ducks, though 
a few of them may nest among some of the higher 
Himalayan sweet and salt water lakes, They are 
never met with in big flocks; small companies of 
eight or ten birds is what onegenerally sees, Single 
birds may often also be seen fying in company of 
other ducks, the size of their bills making shovellera 
always conspicuous. 
“Spatula clypeatas are not particular as to the bhils 
or marshes they frequent, being often met with on 
+mere pools; but their favourite haunts are some of 
those..more shallow and rush-covered bhils, which 
have a soft oozy bottom, and where the observer 


may see them dabbling in the miud with their long’ 


bills. Being rather gross feeders, shovellers are 
coarse ducks for the table, and have, what I should 
call, a very strong flavour, Their food consists main- 
ly of paddy and the different kinds of crustaceans, 
though crabs and small fishes are not despised. 
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Shovellers are neither shy nor wary, and will of. 
ten let you go within roo paces and nearer before 
rising; their flight is strong, but not so fast as teal 
and pintails, 

These ducks afford but indifferent shooting, 
though if one can manage to get at them as they 
lie in some of the more weedy bls, they will afford 
some pretty shooting as they rise from among the 
reeds and rushes. 

J remember some years ago (cold weather, 1889) 
shovellers being very plentiful in a bhif or marsh 
some four miles from the old Plassey battle-field. 
This was a remarkable year for ducks of all kinds, 
but in this particular bhi, shovellers and blue-wing- 
ed or gargany teal predominated over most other 
kinds, and I don’t think 1 ever saw before, or have 
ever seen since, so many shovellers as there were 
on this bhzl in that year. There were no big flocks 
of them, but mostly small companies of eight or ten 
birds. As soon as the firing began, these broke up 
into twos and threes, and a good many of the birds 
then went about singly. 

- This bhit or marsh, where shovellers were so 
plentiful, was a long and narrow one and very shal- 
low. It extentled for three to four miles from north 
“ to south, but was only some 300 yards or so broad, 
with, perhaps, three feet or so of water init. I had 
alrdady beefi to this bit} a few days previously and 
had found the shéotifig from the shore very unsatis: 
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factory, On this particular’day I had made my 
plans beforehand, and had brought some empty 
kerosine tins to frighten and drive the birds towards 
me, I sent a couple of these tins to each end of 
the d/l and they went and took my position right 
in the middle of it, in the centre of a thick clump 
of rnshes. I had brought an empty beer box with 
me, and I sat on this in about a couple of feet’ of 
water safely concealed among the rushes. I had 
been seated for nearly a quarter of an hour and was 
getting impatient, when the banging of the kerosine 
tins in the distance warned me to be on thé look- 
out. A couple of black dots were visible low down 
against the blue horizon, and before I had time to 
realise what they were, there was a swish overhead 
and a brace of shovellers passed within forty yards 
of where I was seated. I had a tight and left, one 
of the birds dropped stone dead, while the other 
hard hit went away very sick. I watched it as I saw 
it going down lower and lower ; suddenly there was 
asplash in the water and the bird dropped) I mark- 
ed the place where I saw the splash. I had been 


*. gdarcely reseated five minutes, when I discerned in 


the distance a long line of black dots. With a 


whirr, flashed overhead a score or so of blue-wing- * 


ed teal, I blazed alway both barrels at them and 
a couple of brace collapsed in mid air; one of them 
came down with a thud and went rebounding over 
the water, while the other two, which were only 


be 
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re day I ever.had at shovellers and enjoyed the shoot. | 
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winged, came down’ less fast and went'through a 
good deal of evolutions before they touched the 


. 


~ water, I picked up the dead and one of the maim- 


ed, which could not dive, as its broken. wing had 
twisted round in coming down, while the other one 
had gone down the moment it had touched the 
water, ‘The firing had disturbed the birds, and the.” 
game was getting warmer and warmer.asthe ducks 
followed each other in quick succession, For the 


“next quarter of an hour or twenty minutes the 


shooting was all that one could wish for. Seated 
as I was among the tall reeds, the birds did not see 
me}; it was only when they saw the flash of the bar- 
rels as I raised my gun, that they saw the danger 
and tried to get out. of the way by shoating up. 
straight in the air; but it was too late ; there was.a 
puff of white smoke and a brace of grey teal collaps- 
ed,in mid air, 

The constant firing had made the birds wild, and - 


. they flew either too high or wide of my position, 


but by the time I had finished, | had 13 shovellers 
‘and g teal, all lying within twenty feet or so of where 
:l-wag seated, This was certainly by far the best 


“ing immensely, but I had to pay for it, for, no sooner 


“was .I. out of the water on dry land, than my 


‘legs: began to itch and burn, and by the time I had 
-got-back.to:the factory. I had scratched and rub- 
hedmyself till.-had drawn blood, ; These are some ; 
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of the worst features of “bhik- or marsh shooting in 
Bengal. Luckily there are very, few such dhils. which: 
have theit water thus infected, for in the majority 
of them you can wade the whole day withont suffer- 
ing any ill-effects fromit. It is only.in some of the 
more weedy and shallow bhéls that there grows a 
‘certain aquatic plant which dies out at the hegin- 
ning of the cold weather, and, soon rotting and 
decomposing, infects ‘the water, The natives are 
very careful when they have to go into such bitls 
or marshes to rub themselves all over with oil before 
getting into the water. The best preventive I found 
was mustard oil and turpentine—this in the propor- 
tion of three-quarters of oil and one quarter of spirit 
of turpentine to be well rubbed over your legs -and 
feet. This will also be.found to have a very good 
_ effect in keeping your lower extremities warm. 
Eagles, Pallas sea eagles (Aalieeclus henerophus, 
Apud Pallas) are a great nuisance in bhi or lake 
shooting in Bengal, ‘and on this particular occasion 
I had several ducks carried away by them. A pair = 
of these eagles had their nest on a big cotton tree 
(dambaz Malabaricus) growing on the edge of this 
dil, No sooner did thay see a bird fall, than down 
they came from their perch; a piercing cry overhead, 
a big shadow onthe water, and before you. exactly 
. Know what to do, your duck is gone. But these two 
‘eagles paid the penalty of their boldness. 1 had just 
shot a shoveller. when I saw'both of them hurrying 
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to seize the fallen bird, I fired right and left into 
them, and they dropped alongside their intended 
victim, ‘ 

Widgeons (Mareca sreca) are rare visitors, at least 
to Bengal. A vory few may be scen on some of tho 
bigger lakes or ditils, though I believe they are much 
more common in Northern Bengal, but nowhere 
plentiful, Solitary widgeons may often ba seen fly- 
ing in company of other ducks, the white stripes on 
their wings showing them off conspicuously. 

For the table they are quite the equal to pintails 
and gadwalls, paddy and seeds being their main 
diet. 

Widgeons are not very shy and will often let you 
get in their range, but they are so rare that anything 
like a bag can hardly ever be made of them, and if 
one is shot, at loast in Lower Bengal, it is looked 
upon rather in the light of a vara avis, 
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CHAPTER XVI1. 
DUCKS, V. 


SPorTepD BILL or Grey Ducks. 


Y previous chapters on ducks have been solely 
| confined to migratory ducks, or ducks that 
only migrate to Bengal during the winter months, 
and with the advent of the hot weather turn again 
their flight northward. A few 6f these winged wan- 
derers or ducks of passage have their homes among 
some of the higher Thibetan lakes, but the bulk of 
these migrate to Siberia, Manchuria and other 
trans-Himalayan countries. 

I shall devote my present chapter to one of the 
finest of ducks, the grey or spotted bill duck (Anas 
pectlorhyncha), which has its habitat in Bengal. 
These fine ducks, which are equal to any of the 
migratory ducks, are found more-or less all over 
Bengal, except, perhaps, in some of the western 
‘parts, their main /abitat being the northern and 
eastern districts and the Gangetic delta. Spotted 
bill ducks breed in Bengal all through the hot 
weather, I have found their eggs in April and May ; 
these are not unlike tame ducks’ eggs, but not so 
transparent-looking and of a more chalky white. 
During the breeding season, the bitds resort 
to some of the more extensive grass lands, taking 
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care to always have their nest near some pool or 
_water hole, and very often also near some hollow in 
“the ground, which instinct tells them will be filled 
up by the first heavy showers. A favourite resort 
"* also during the breeding season are those low-lying 
lands on which grow a kind of rank creeper-like 
grass intermixed with tamarisk. The nest is geno- 
rally made in a thick clump of grass, or in a dena 
bush. this consists merely of the grass being. tram: 
pled in, to fit the body, and a few downy feathers 
laid on it, The arias pacilorhyucha lays from. 8 
to 12 eggs, and these are hatched in about 20 
days, Both the male and female birds sit on them 
by turns, but the main duty’ generally devolves on 
the female, the drake keeping watch and doing 
Sentry work a short distance off; for this it chooses 
any:ridge om mound there may be, or even a stump 
“ofa tree, in fact it will take advantage of any 
“eminence there may be from where it can have a 
good. look round. The drake will very often ‘also 
“go’and sit in the nearest pool, but at the least sigh 
of danger, will fly off to warn its mate, and this it 
does by flying low over the place where'she sits, utter 
ing loud panks, panks ; the female will very rarely rise 
atraight from her nest, unless suddenly disturbed, 
apt - will generally2 walk a short distance, before 
¥ so, as if unwilling to show or disclose the | 
 whergitis, The eggs are hatched ‘about the 
yor beginning: of June, by which time a 
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few’ heavy nor’-westers have passed ovef Benge 
filling up all dried-up pools and low-lyitig ‘hollows. 
The nest being: generally placed conyeniently near, 
“such a pool, the parent birds have'no difficultysin 
shifting ‘their brood to_ity the young ones taking 
readily to their new element. If the Water be. any 
distance ‘df they have to be cartied to it, “and 
this the parent birds generally do with theit feet. 
When first hatched, the young ducklings are not 
unlike tame ones, only that they are all similar in 
colour, viz., df a dirty yellowish white, striped with 
black, Their food then.cotisists of grass, seeds and 
earth. worms. It is fully three months before the. 
young birds are able to fly and shift for themselves, ° 
and until they can do so, they are perfectly helpless, 
But though ‘unable to. fly,, it. is. wonderful -how 
they can do away with themselves by diving; the 
parefit birds having. given the.alarm, fly away and™. - 
watch from a short distance. In case they -find", 
thetr -young ones have been discovered and are in ~ 
dangé#, they wilt come flying round uttering loud” 
panks, penks, By the-end of August the young birds . 
' are able to shift. for themselves. The observer ‘will 
often see’towards September small flocks, of ten or 
twelve of these ducks, the young birds being easily — 
distinguishable’ by their size and-colour, being muchg. * 
smaller and having their under part of a light ashy - 
grey, speckled with brown spots, instead of having 
it ofan almost pure white, speckled with black, ass 
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in the older birds. It is only towards November, in 
the beginning of the cold weather, that the young 
birds have assumed their adult garb. Spotted bill 
ducks feed chiefly during the day and in the morh« 
ing and evening, their food consisting thainly of 
grass, seeds, grain, paddy, carth worms, small shells 
and the tender leaves and shoots of aquatic plants. 
Unlike migratory ducks, these ducks resort during 
the night to the more open and exposed parts of the 
bhil, hende their never being netted. The axas parc- 
lorhyucha are never to be met. with in very big flocks ; 
small companies of from 15 to 20 birds, and very 
often also pairs, are what one generally comes 
across, These ducks ate to be found in most of the 
larger d4z/s or lakes, but their favourile haunts are 
those backwaters and lagoons along some of the 
bigger rivers; they are very partial also to the pools 
or marshes one so often comes across in Eastern 
Bengal, surrounded on all sides with high grass and 
tamarisk. The flight of the grey duck is much 
slower than that of migratory birds, but at tle samé 
titife; it is strong-and regular, But though the flight 
of these ducks is slow, they arc novertheless vory 
strong on the wing, and, during the pairing season, 
the observer will vory often see the ganders high in 
tho air, chasing each other and going through a good 
“wa deal of evolutions, ‘Their-usual call is that of the 

ahas gr domesticated duck, to which they bear a 

good dedl of resemblance in shape and general 
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appearance, but when alarmed; these ducks utter a 
low kind of whistle. For the table the spotted bill 
duck is quite equal’ to the pintail or gadwal. ,. 
* T do not believe that the anas pactlorhyncha can 
éver bé famed or domesticated; when in Jessore 
I tried it several times, but always failed. Having 
secured the eggs, I generally used to have them 
hatched under a fowl, the duckling thriving immense- 
ly on pounded rice, earth worms and small shells 
broken up and cut up into small pieces, As they 
grew bigger, their wild instincts became more mark- * 
ed, and they tried to.get away whenever they got a 
chance. By August they had grown into fine big 
birds, I remémper I had nine of therm, and during 
a storm they all managed to get away; the country 
being in flood and the water all round the house, 
, they had no diffichlty in swimming away and hiding 
themselves in the, half submerged grass and paddy, 
which grew all round the place. 
Spotted bill ducks afford but indifferent shooting, 
“unless one can get at them when they lie among 
some of the quieter and more secluded pools. Being 
wary and shy, they will, when lying in the open, 
rarely allow the shooter to get within range. But 
they have a strange habit, when disturbed from the 
-more open and exposed parts, to take shelter in 
those more secluded and quieter pools.* If the« - 
shooter be careful to watch, he will very often see 
the birds go down apparently right in the middle 
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of the jungle; if he has noted or marked tho place 
where he saw them go down, and if he carefully 
stalks up to it, he will easily get within 30 yards of 
the birds, or nearer. The birds on being surprised 
will rise a good deal alarmed, with loud penks, penks, 
and aright and left will often thus bo secured, In 
some of the larger dfils or lakes a fow of these 
ducks may sometimes be seon in company of pin- 
tails and other migratory ducks, but it is only in 
such localities, where they breed, that small flights 
of these ducks mnay be seen swimming by them- 
selves. ; 
Giey ducks are hard to kill, and unless winged, or ° 
hit in a vital part, will carry away a lot of shot. 
When lying in the more open and exposed parts of 
the Lui or lake, No. 3 shot will be found to be’ the 
best suited; while No. 5, or even 6, will be found 
ample when the birds are lying, or have taken re- 
fuge among some of the quieter and secluded pools. 
The anas pecilorhynchy having its habitat in 
Bengal, a closo season must be observed—the proper 
time to shoot these ducks would probably be from 
September to March; tho younger birds during the 
earlier part of the season’ would then be found to 
be almost equal to any of the game birds in Bengal. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 


TEALS, I, 
BLUE-WINGED OR GARGANY TEALS, 


LUE-WINGED or, gargany teals (Querque- 
dula civcta) are the earliest, and at the same 
time the commonest of our web-footed visitors. 
They begin migrating to Bengal early in September, 
but at this time and until the end of the following 
month, they are to be met with but sparsely. It is 
only in November, and when the weather gets 
colder and their vast marshes in Northern Asia are 
frozen, that these ducks hurry en masse to the cis- 
Himalayan countries, 

Tens and hundreds of thousands, probably 
millions; of blue-winged teals make their appearance 
in Bengal during November. In favourable years, 
and when the birds have nof been detained in 
Upper India by a super-abundance of crops, there ” 
is not a lake, marsh or tank which has not got its 
contingent of blue-winged teals, In some of the 
more extensive and large bhil/s or marshes, blue- 
winged teals may often be counted by the thousands. 
Rut in the smaller and majority of marshes, snch as 
are to be found nearly all over the country, the 
birds mostly go about in small flocks of 80 to 100, 
or insmaller numbers, 
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Querquedula civcias are not only the, first to 
migrate to Bengal, but are almost the last to leave, 
if we exclude pochards. But these latter ducks are 
to be found late, only in certain localitics, such as 
the Chilka and Gopcenathpore bhils or lakes, while 
blue-winged teals will be found more or fess all 
over the country, in April and the earlier part 
of May. 

Like most other ducks, blue-winged teals are 
nocturnal feeders, resorting for food to the shallower 
bhils or marshes, The observer, if he gets up carly 
and proceeds to one of theso marshes, will often 
see towards dawn, vast flocks of these leals feeding 
in the shallows, on the amone or winter paddy, or 
dabbling in the mud for shells and other crustaceans, 
As the day advances, the birds resort to the more 
central and clearer parts of the biils, where thousands 
may be seen lazily swimming or floating. If the 
bhil or marsh be overgrown with reeds and rushes, 
or lotus and cabbage-lilies, blue-winged teals will 
often be found at this time to be lying among the 
big leaves of tho laiter. 

In cloudy weathor teals will be found on the feed 
throughout the day, while if the day be windy and 
boisterous or tho sky lowering, they will be found 
to be wild and restless and to be constantly on the 
move. 

Blue-winged teals are very strong and active on 
the wing, and the pace they travel at, at times, is - 
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simply amazing. One of the prettiest sights to be 
seen while out shooting, is to see a flock’of blue- 
winged teals on the wing. If they have been fired 
at and been disturbed, they will be constantly on 
the move, either circling or flying backwards and 
forwards, They will speed at a great pace high 
overhead and then suddenly wheel round, and as 
they do so, there will bea flash of silvery white, 
as their under-parts are exposed to the sun, but only 
for a few seconds, for the next moment they will 
be almost lost to sight as their more sombre side 
comes into view. 

When resorting to the more open and exposed 
parts, and in the earlier part of the season, gargany 
teals will generally be found to be very shy and 
wary. But when lying among reeds and rushes or 
among the big leaves of the lotus or cabbage-lilies, 
they will often let you go Within sixty or seventy 
paces before rising, As the segson advances, the 
birds seem to lose a good déal of their timidity. 
I have scen towards April, blue-winged teals swim- 
ming in company of tame ducks and within perhaps 
a couple of hundred yards or so of the village gidr, 

On their first arrival querquedula civetas are thin 
and vory much out of condition, but a few weeks’ 
feeding among the Bengal paddy fields works 
wonders on them, so that by the end of November 
they are‘quite fat and plump, and will generally 
continue to be so all through the cold weather; but 
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with the advent of the hot months, they seem to 
put on another layer of fat, and some oven acquire 
at this time a slightly rank and fishy taste. For the 
table, blue-winged and grey teals with pintails 
stand at the head of all our migratory ducks. 

Towards the end of the cold weather, when 
most of the shallower bii/s and marshes have dried 
up, blue-winged teals will often be found resorting 
during the .day to rivers and other open pieces of 
water, and towards dusk flying inland to their 
feeding grounds. They will be found now to resort 
to those marshes in which grows a particular kind 
of weed (of which the proper name is unknown 
to me) vory attractive to teals. Anyone going out 
early in the morning to such marshes would seo 
hundreds of these birds dabbling among these 
weeds, or sitting on them and on the edges. 
Favourite haunts about this time are also those 
marshes on which the bora dhan paddy is grown, 
In Jessore, where blue-winged teals were very 
plentiful in April and part of May, a sure find for 
them was to go out after a North-Wester to those 
pools made by the heavy rain; they literally jostled 
each other in some of them, being attracted by the 
swarms of earth-worms which covered the margins 
of all such pools, 

Large numbers of blue-winged teals are annually 
netted all over Bengal, and either sold locally or 
exported to the nearest bazar or station, whence. a 
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good many find their way down to Calcutta. The 
local price is an anna for each teal, while by the 
time they have reached the Capital, they have so 
much increased in value that four teals for the 
rupee is not considered too dear, 

The nets used for netting them are very similar 
to those used for catching pintails and other ducks, 
only that the meshes are perhaps smaller, 

These nets are made in pieces of from thirty to 
forty feet long each, and about four feet wide, with 
two to two and a half inch meshes, and are hung on 
thin bamboo poles four feet off the ground. They 
are only used on dark nights, and are put up over 
grounds teal are known to frequent for feeding, the 
birds being generally caught as they fly backwards 
and forwards and from one feeding ground to 
another. In seasons when teals are plentiful, as 
many as fifteen to twenty may be seen hanging 
from one of these nets in the morning. 

Tealeries ought to be much more common in 
Bengal than they are at present, for they are neither 
expensive nor difficult to make, and will well repay 
the money and labour spent on them. Tealeries 
ought not tb be made on the principle of an aviary, 
A tealery is a place where teals are confined for 
the purpose of fattening them for the table, while 
an aviary is a construction where birds are kept for 
show A tealery to be perfect must be cool and 
well ventilated, with as little light as possible in it, 
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for it must be remembered that teals are nocturnal 
feeders, and if the place they are confined in bo kept 
dark, they will feed throughout the day, Any 
disused godown, outhouse, or even a bathroom can 
be turned into a tealery. We will now suppose 
that the room in question is 16 feet by 16 feet: the 
first thing will be to build half way across, and from 
east to west, a partilion wall a foot high, and to the 
north of this a sloping floor will have to be made. 
This floor must be made with such a slopo that 
when there is, say, eight or ten inches of water at its 
further side, there will be only an inch or so next to 
this partition wall. A drain will have to bo made 
to lot out the ditty water when required ; for ventil- 
ation, four windows will havo to be let in, the main 
oneon the north side to be fonr fect by three feot, 
while on the other three sides smal] ones 18 inches 
by 18 inches will be ample; all these windows must 
be fully three to four fect above the ground and 
wire netting stretched over them; of course a door 
will also have to be kept for going in and cleaning 
the place or catching the birds when necessary ; 
this door willhave to be locked with a padlock, 
The water in the room must be renewed daily: this 
must not be done from the inside, ag it would 
frighten and disturb tho birds Tho water must be 
poured in a small reservoir built outside with a 
connecting drain or pipe, and the place swept and 
cleaned every second day, A supply of paddy to 
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be given daily every evening ; about quarter of a 
seer for each teal will be found ample; and to keep 
the birds healthy, a few handfuls of wheat or barley 
with a small allowance of tank weed may be given 
every second or third day. Teals soon get accus- 
tomed to their captivity and begin eating readily from 
the first. The proper time to stock a tealery would 
be about February, as large numbers of teals are 
generally caught during this month. The netters, 
if they know you have got such a thing as a tealery, 
will readily bring the birds in preference to you, 
knowing that you will buy all they bring. Pintails, 
gadwalls, and other ducks may also be kept ina 
tealery, but they will have to be eaten before the 
hot weather fully sets in, for they are sure to get 
thin then, while teals will remain fat and in excellent 
condition till the rains. Ofcourse the best time 
to eat the birds is during the hot months, when 
game of all kinds becomes scarce and the jaded 
palate requires something more tempting than lean 
mutton and tough murges. 

Blue-winged teal afford pretty shooting at times, 
but for this one must try and get at them as they 
lie among the reeds and rushes or the lotus leaves, 

For shooting of this description a dinght or 
country punt will be required, as the water in 
which the reeds and lotus grow will generally be 
too deep to wade. The dinghi will have to be poled 
or paddled carefully and slowly and as noiselessly 
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as possible, Progress will probably be slow, espe- 
cially if the weeds be thick. The birds will not 
be easily discernible if they bo among lotus 
leaves, and will afford now and then some long shots, 
as they rise cither singly or in twos and threes; 
though also every now and thon a less watchful or 
more sleopy bird will often allow you to get within 
4o or go yards of it, Tals, like pochards, are very 
clever in diving and doing away with themselves, 
and unless shot dead, will be very difficult to secure, 
They will remain out of sight as long as the dinght 
or punt is anywhero near, but as soon as everything 
is quiet and safe, will quietly come ap again and 
make for where the reeds or weeds are thickest. 
A few of these maimed and wounded birds are 
picked up by fishermen, but the greater number fall 
a prey to those voracious fishes—the sa? and boali, 
or to the fish eagles, 

When lying in the more exposed and clearor 
parts of the d/i/, blue-winged teal are very dificult 
to approach; thousands may sometimes thugs bo 
seen lazily swimming or floating, but always on the 
alert, 

What execution you could do, if you could only 
get to within 80 yards of them! You sit huddled 
in the bottom of your dinght trying to make your- 
self as little conspicuous as possible. If the water 
be shallow, your boatmen will quietly jump out and 
push or shove the boat from behind, You glide 
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noiselessly another 20 yards, and you will be near 
enough, You whisper to your men to exert them- 
selves a little more, promising them plenty of bak- 
sheesh if you are successful. Another 15 yards and 
you will chance it. In your excitement you have 
seen and opened halfa dozen times the breach of 
your gun—to see that the cartridges are there, 
You are already raising yourself from your cramped- 
up position, but it is of no use, for the alarm has 
already been given by some of the nearest birds, 
and all of a sudden, and without any further 
warning, the whole flock rise en masse and with the 
noise of distant thunder, In your despair you 
blaze away both barrels of your gun and eagerly 
look for results. To your astonishment, you see in 
the distance a bird come down with a thud fully 
go yards off. It is simply wonderful what a 
single shot will sometimes do in its erratic course, it 
will travel twice its allotted distance, and bya lucky 
hit, either on the head or some other vital part, will 
often bring a bird down 150 yards off or more. 

When once disturbed, guerquedula circis become 
shy and wary, and will not then let you go within 
200 yards of them, and when flying and circling 
they will fly high overhead and well out of range. 

If you want to make a bag of blue-winged teal, 
you must try and get at them when they are feeding 
in the shallows among the reeds and rushes, or in 
the amone or winter paddy. But for shooting of 
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this description one must rise very early and get to 

” the ground before dawn. The whereabouts of the 
ducks feeding can always bo found out by the noise 
they make ag they dabble in the mud. The birds 
are then generally so intent on feeding, that they 
will usually allow you to get well within rango, 
The great thing in shooting of this kind is to ap. 
proach the birds with the coming light of dawn in 
front, while you are yourself almost invisible in the 
westerly gloom, 

I remember once getting as many as twenty- 
three blue-winged teal with a couple of barrels, 
The birds wore feeding in some standing paddy 
not far from the shore. 1 could not see where ‘they 
were, but 1 knew their whereabouts by the noise 
they made, and their muffled notes and an occasional 
pank, pank were distinctly audible, The first part 
of the stalking I did in a stooping attitude, and as 
I got nearer, began crawling on all fours, By the 
sound, I knew the birds were now vory nearly within 
range, though I could not see them yet. A few of 
the nearest and more alert ones rose, but resettled 
again a littlo furthor off, Crawling a few steps fur- 
‘ther, I slowly raisod myself and saw before ma, like 
liquid mud, a mass of moving black heads and necks. 
Aiming where they were the thickest, 1 blazed away 

3* both barrels, the first on the ground and the second 
as they rose. Most of the birds were hit on the 
wing, and my men picked up twenty-three teal, and a 
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few must have been also lost, as the paddy was very 
thick. i 

Towards the latter part of the season blue-winged 
teal are not nearly so shy and wary as they are in 
the beginning, Good bags can then be made by 
going out early to those éhéls or marshes the birds 
are known to frequent, and where their favourite 
weeds are plentiful, 

About April querquedula circis begin to don their 
nuptial garb, and are then very handsome and 
showy and game-looking birds. 
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CHAPTER XIX, 
TEALS, IL 
Grey Tua. 


REY TEAL (Querguedula creca) are perhaps 

e not so common as bluc-winged teal, and are 
less uncertain in their migrations to Bengal. Thoy 
are also late in arriving, being rately met with 
before the beginning of November, and they do not 
stay in Bengal nearly so long as blue-winged teal, 
In favourable localities some of the birds may 


linger up to the end of March, but tho bulk, 


generally leave about the middle of the month, 
and by the 31st, the last of them will be well away 
on their Siborian journey, 

Grey teal are not so widely distributed as blue. 
winged teal, being far more common in the northorn 
and western than in the eastern districts, In 
Jessore grey teal aro far from being plentiful, and 
are only found in small flocks or in pairs, whilo in 
some of the wostern districts, vast flocks of them 
may be seen in some of the larger bhils or lakes, 
where they seem algo to predominate largely over 
blue-winged teal. : 

& , Like most other migratory ducks, blue-winged 
« teal are purely nocturnal feeders, resorting first to 
the shallower marshgs. When feeding they do not 
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do go in such vast compariies as, blue-winget 
often do, but when resting during the day immens 
flocks of tHém may be seen together, literally 
darkening the water. Towards evening this huge 
company breaks up into small parties, which fly 
away to their favourite feeding haunts, The 
observer, if he watches one of these daily resorts, 
where the birds spend the day, will see toWards, 
dawn and up to 8 or 9g o'clock, small flocks of | 
these teal following each other in quick suécession, 
generally from the.same direction, 

The favourite haunts of grey teal iff the northern 
and westetn districts are some of those terraced pad. 
dy fields, where they seem to spend the whole of their 
time, When resorting to such fields, they will’be 
met with only in pairs or in threes or fours, very 
rarely in big flocks, Like blue-winged teal, they are 
often also met with in some of the more weedy and 
rush-covered miatshés, bit never in any numbers. 

In the western districts I have often seen thou- 
sands of grey teal ‘in some of those large and 
perfectly clear and free-from-weeds d/ils one conies 
across here and there in those parts, No other 
ducks, except grey teal and a few pintails and 
spotted bill ducks, seem’to care for those bhils, whose 
waters have a white, milky look about them, owing, 

I suppose, to their being impregnated with lime, the 
soil in such localities being cither hard clay and 
stony or laterite. The birds generally began arriving 
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‘at’ these ‘bhils bout “aunrise, and by 9 o'clock the 
exodis was over,” There they remained the whole 
day, lazily swimming or floating, but always taking 
care to keep towards the more central parta. By 
4 o'clock a few of the more hungry and greedy 
ones began leaving for their feeding grounds, and a 
couple of hours later the bil was entirely deserted, 

. the only occupants for the night being a stork or a 

‘‘pittern. or two. Most of these teal flew to some. 
marshes about 25 miles away, where they ree 

"mained the whole night, returning again towards 
sunrise to the larger and clearer biils or Jakes, 
- During the earlier part of the season and towards 
its close, large flocks of-grey teal may be seen on 

. some of the larger rivers, favourite haunts of theirs 

‘about this time being the Roopnarain, Damooda 
and Soobenrika. When thus resorting to rivers, 
they -will generally be found to bo very restless and, 
constantly on the move ; the observer will see them 

* flying and settling and resottling again, without» 

“any, apparent cause, For the tablo gusrguedula 

« oveags are quite equal to pintails and blue-winged 
teal, though mich more omnivorous in their diet. 
"Paddy; grains, seeds of aquatic planta, earthworms, | 
water, beatles, coleoptera, shells and even sinall 

hes and sHirimps are not despised, 

“teal are, I should say, very conservative in 

ws. 88. the observer will see them fre. 

th saine haunts year after year, “ 
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“About March, and ‘glory: eB 
their Siberian homes, grey teal,don 
say js their nuptial garb, and.aré th 


7 -and -handsome birds,” The ‘rich gtey, and rufus ; 


” brown’ with which they adorn themselves about 







this time, contrast singularly with the ar 


green. on their wings and heads. - 


Grey teal do not stand the heat ‘so. well as blue- ae ; 


-winged teal, and are, therefore, not so well suited to: 
stock a tealery with. 

‘These teal aie not hearly so wild and shy as. 
their congeners, the. blue-winged teal, and afford’ 


some prettier shooting, especially if they can.be got 


‘at as they lie among the terraced paddy fields. 


The shooter then will generally get to within 60 or +" 


. s.79 paces unperceived, and will get some nicé shoot- 
ing ag the birds rise well within range. In diving 
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.. they cannot’come up to blue-winged teal, and _they> ~ 





vannot stay long under water. Their flight i is, per- 
‘Ps, not so strong or fast as blue- -winged goa 1, but, 
~ ds hore regular, 

* For teal. shooting in general, T have found No. 6 
* shot to answer best,’ but when the birds ‘are 











dying in the more exposed and open places and in 


big’ flocks, a size or two bigger will, gperhapsr be 
. found preferable, 
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CHAPTER XX. 
: TEALS, If, 
WuilstTLING TRALS—TInE LRS8ER AND Larditr, 


HERE are two kinds of whistling teal to be met 
with in Bengal, viz., the lesser whistling teal 
( Dendrocyna javanica), and the larger whistling teal 
(Dendrocyna julva). The former is by far the moro 
“plentiful of the two, and {s to be found hearly all 
“over, Bengal, while the latter, which-is a much rarer 
bird, is to be found only in some of the more exten- 
sive "phils or marshes in Eastern and Central, Bengal 
in the Gangetic Delta. 

Therleaser whistling teal is, I beliéve, one of the 
commonest of our Bengal ducks, and is to be met 
with not,only in bhéls or marshes, but also in most 
of those niore weedy and neglected tanks, such as 
abéutd nearly all over the ountry, « nye 
:,The lesser whistling teal bred all through the 
rains-from June to September, They lay in all 
‘sorta of places—tan trees, among old ruins, in unused 
achitnnays, prpvided alf these ,bo conveniontly near 
some wafier "in marshes, among weeds, and, lastly, in 
grass ffélds, When nesting on treog, they will try 
and avail themselves” of any holo or hollow there 
may/be,” and very often also will take adtantagé of 
aflaserted crows’, cormorants’ ,or heron®’ nasts.» The 
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nest they build themselves is generally very rough, 
consisting merely of a few dry sticks laid over 
and across each other with a few feathers on them. 
When breeding in marshes, they choose such places 
as where the weeds are{hickest, and gathering these 
in a small heap, lay their eggs on it, and when 
found in grass, their nests resemble very much that 
of the spotted. bill duck. 

The dendrocyna javanica lays from ten to sixteen 
eggs, and they are broad, oval and of aslightly pinkish 
white. As in the spotted bill duck, both the birds 
sit on the eggs by turns, but the main duty devolves 
on the female, the drake keeping watch and giving 
the alarm, or driving away all noxious neighbours, 
such as crows and kites. The eggs are hatched in 
about 20 days, and if the nest be sin a tree or 
among ruins, the broods have to be carried, and this 
the parent birds do with their feet, their long claws 
enabling them to do so ‘easily, The young ones 

‘ when first hatched are not unlike those of the spot- 
ted bill duck, but smaller, andthe white about therh - 
more dingy looking, and their legs seem also to be 
abnormally large for their size. “Both the patent 
birds watch over their progeny, and’are always 
careful to steer them where the weeds or reeds and 
rushes are thickest, hence the observer very rarely 
comes across them, though very often there may be 
hundreds of such ducklings all about him. 

In some of the islands on the Gopeenathpore bhit 
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lake, which lies partly in the Jessoro district, 
partly in Backergunge, most of the {tamarind trees 
with which these islands abound, had their con. 
tingent of the lesser whistling teal, breeding. Most 
of these trees overhang tho water, and in some, 
these ducks might have been counted by the huns 
dreds, breeding mostly in deserted crows’, cor 
morant’s and herons’ nests, these latter birds 
having already finished breeding, Crows, which 
were still plentifully about, seemed to be lovying 
a heavy toll by destroying a large number of oggs, 
fragments of which strewed the ground under some 
ofthe trees, Though hundreds, nay thousands, of the 
lesser whistling teal were brecding all over the place, 
one vainly looked for some of the ducklings, What 
became of them after they were hatched, or where 
did the parent birds take them to, no one seemed 
to know, and it appeared to be verily a mystery. 
When in Eastern Bengal I often secured the 
lesser whistling teal’s eggs, but these were mostly 
out of grass. A fowl generally did the hatching, but 
the young ones were very difficult to rear, very few 
surviving. They seemed to thrive wonderfully at 
first, feeding ravenously on carth worms, sniall 
shells and ground rice, but aftar two or three weeks 
most of them began to show signs of lameness and 
stopped growing, grew sickly and diced. The 
natives said it was some kind of rheumatism, I 
only succeeded in rearing three orfour, which J 
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kept with tame ducks, and as far as I remember, 
these were not nearly so shy and wild as the spotted’ 
bili ducks 1 had reared, 

The lesser whistling teal are gregarious, and, 
except in the breeding season, are rarely seen either 
singly or in pairs, but in bigger or smaller company ; 
flocks of from 30 to 40 birds are what one generally 
comes across in some ofthe smaller marshes and 
tanks, but in some of the more extensive bhils or 
marshes the lesser whistling teal may be counted 
by the thousands. é 

They are rather gross feeders, and, though grain 
and seeds form part of their diet, their main food 
consists of small shells, earth worms, water beetles, 
frog spawns, small shrimps and crabs, and very 
often also small fishes. After a heavy shower 
whistling teal may often be seen resorting to those 
pools made by the rain, being attracted to them by 
the swarms of earth worms, which are then found 
all along the edges. 

The usual call of the lesser whistling tealis a 
peculiar kind of whistle, from which it derives its 
name, and which is not unlike pue-e-c, pue-e-c, When 
on the wing they are constantly calling, and when 
in such vast numbers as they are to be found in 
some of the bigger marshes, pie-e-e, pue-e-e seems 
then to drown all other minor sounds, 

For the table, whistling teal are very inferior 
birds, and only fit for mulagataway soup, though a 
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young one, and in the earlier part of the season, if 
properly made into a stew or curry, may not be 
despiscd, Mulagaiawny soup is, however, the only 
way I should recommend whistling teal to be brought 
on the table, 

The flight of tho dendrogyna javanica is slow with 
a jerky motion, They are neither shy nor wary, 
and will often let the shooter get within cighty 
paces, and after he has secured half a dozen or so 
with a right and left, will often come ilying and 
circling round overhead till a further diminution 
has becn made of their number. Sut though not 
so shy and wary as most other ducks, they make up 
for it by their diving capabilities. I think I know of 
no other ducks, except perhaps white-eyed pochards, 
which can come up to whistling teal for diving, A 
wounded bird dropped among weeds is as good as 
lost. 

As may be expected, these ducks afford but poor 
aport. If one generally adds a few to his bag, it is 
cither for his boatmen or servants, or for the mulagan 
tawny soup, In some of the less maishy and more 
cultivated and populous parts of the country, 
migratory ducks are scarce and rare, 80 the sports. 
inen may then haye to fall back on whistling toal 
shooting among some of the more weedy and 
neglected yillage tanks, but such sport will never 
have much to recommend itself. 

Large numbers of lessor whistling teal ure 
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netted in Eastern Bengal, where they find a ready 
market among the Mahommedan part of the popu- 
lation. To them a whistling teal is a very superior 
bird, quite equal to the more choice pintail and 
gadwall;thismay perhaps be on account of the 
very fishy taste some of these whistling teal so 
often have, which may perhaps remind the eaters 
very forcibly of their more favourite diet—fish | 

The larger whistling teal, dendrocyna fulva, is, as 
I said before, a much rarer bird, and is solely con- 
fined to the larger b/zls or marshes, never being 
met with in village tanks or such other small 
places. Like the lesser whistling teal, they breed 
all through the rains and resort for it to the more 
extensive and weedy marshes, never resting on 
trees or anywhere else on land, Their nest is made 
by the more tender weeds being gathered into a 
small heap and the eggs laid on it. These are not 
unlike the lesser whistling teal’s eggs, but of course 
larger and whiter. As the nest of the dendvocyna 
fuloa is always made on the water, the young 
ones, when hatched, have merely to step in, to get 
into their favourite element. 

The larger whistling teal is perhaps not such a 
gross feeder as the lesser bird, and, besides grain 
and seeds, live a good deal on the tender shoots and 
leaves of several kinds of aquatic plants. They 
very rarely resort to the shallower parts of the d/i, 
being only found towards the more cential and 
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deaper parts. Their flight is perhaps faster and 
stronger than the lesser bird, and in diving they are 
quite their equal. Their call is also a whistle, 
but perhaps not so long and drawn as with the 
lesser whistling teal. 

Vor tho table the larger whistling teal is perhaps 
the more preferable of the two, though it has nol 
much to recommend itself, 

Like the lesser whistling teal, they afford but poor 
sport, though they are much more shy and wary. 
The dendrocyna fulva being much rarer birds, are 
never met with in such vast companies as the 
dendrocyna javanica ; small flocks of from 40 to 60 
is what the observer will generally see, except 
perhaps in some of those huge bhils or marshes in 
Eastern Bengal, where flocks of several hundreds 
of these ducks may often be seen. 

Whistling teal are gencrally not hard to kill—No, 
6 shot will be found ample; but when flying and 
circling high overhead, No, 3 will perhaps be found 
preferable, ‘You will perhaps firea couple of shots 
and seo half a dozen birds come down through the 
air, only a couple of which are dead, the rest only 
maimed and wounded; these latter will disappear 
the moment they touch the water, and you will 
consider yourself lucky if you can secure a couple 
of them, The worst in shooting of this description, 
especially if it be among tanks, is that the water in 
most of these will be’ found to be deep and the weeds 
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so thick and matted, that neither bipeds nor 
quadrupeds will think of venturing in to retrieve the 
fallen birds. More than one native and not a few 
British soldiers have fallen victims to these weedy 
tanks, the bait being usually the dendvocyna javanica, 


CHAPTER XXI, 
TEALS, IV, 
Corton THaL.s—Pink-neapED Ducks, 


OTTON SEALS or white-breasted goose teals, 
(Nettopus coromandelianus) are among the com. 
monest and perhaps most familiar of our web-footed 
game birds. They are to be found all over Bengal, 
in nearly all the larger b/ils or lakes, in most of 
those smaller marshes such as are to be met with 
all over the country, and in almost all the larger 
and more weedy tanks. 

Cotton teals aro never met with in very big 
companies, small flights of from thirty to forty birds 
is what one generally sees in most of the marshes, 
and in smaller numbers in tanks. 

Like our other game birds, who have their habitat 
in Bengal, cotton teals breed all through the rains, 
They nest in all sorts of places, except on the 
ground, and like the lesser whistling teals, aro vory 
partial to old ruins and deserted chimneys, but their 
Sorte are holes in trees, and they will be found in 
most cases to resort to theso for nesting, How 
these teals manage to catry their young ones to 
the water after they have been hatched, is a 
mystery | have not been able to solve yet. I have 
no doubt that, like whistling teals, they carry them 
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in their feet, but this may not always be an easy 
task, especially when the nest is in a chimney. 

The wettopus coromandelianus lays from 8 to 12 
eggs, and these are oval, and of a delicate ivory 
white tint. The eggs are hatched in about 20 days, 
and the young ones are then active little mites, 
striped black and white. When first hatched, the 
parent birds are not very particular where they take 
their progeny to, If any marsh or tank be conveni- 
ently near, they are taken straight to it; but if such 
suitable places be not handy, the brood are taken 
to the nearest pool or water-hole. I remember 
coming twice across young cotton teals, in holes 
not Lo feet square, where rain water had lodged, and 
round which grew jungles of every description ; but 
whether these small pools were merely temporary 
resting places or not, I could not find out, as on 
both occasions I carried away the whole of the 
broods, thinking that if left where they were, they 
would soon become the prey to Some vermin. 1 
have no doubt that these small pools were merely 
temporary resting places, for not only could the 
ducklings not have lived and thriven in such a place, 
but they would have soon furnished a meal to some 
cunning jackals, prowling wild cats, or hungry bull 
frogs. One of the broods I had taken, I set free 
the same day ina tank very much frequented by 
the parent birds, and where I have no doubt they 
intended carrying their young ones. The second 
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lot I tried to rear up, and they got on famously 
at first on pounded rice mixed with chopped-up 
grass, seeds and carth worms. But as they grew 
bigger, they grew sickly, and fearing I’ should lose 
them, I took them to a nica little marsh near the 
factory, where I set them free, This was about the 
end of July; about a couple of months or so later, 
having occasion to go out shooting to this particular 
marsh in a dinght or punt, I came across three of 
my late protégés--they were just able to flya few 
yards, No sooner, however, did they see me, than 
they dived under water, and there they remained 
as long as I was within sight. 

For the table, cotton teals are considered by 
most as only very secondary birds ; but let those who 
think so, try these birds at the proper season, vix,, 
from about January to the end of March, and they 
will find them quite equal to grey teals. Cotton 
teals are excellent eating, and at the proper season 
I never fail to add them to my bag. 

The nettopus coromandelianus is purely ¢rani- 
vorous, living principally on small grain and the 
seeds and tender leaves and shoots of aquatic 
plants, The observer, if ho watches carefully, will 
often see these birds nibbling away all round thom, 
at the leaves and tender shoots. Cotton teals are 
decidedly delicate feeders, and are never seen fecd- 
ing along the shores or dabbling in the mud in the 
shallows, like most other ducks; they will also be 
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observed to remain always towards the more 
central and deeper parts of marshes and tanks. 

The call of these teals is familiar to all sportsmen 
and most naturalists. It is rather difficult to repro- 
duce it here, but it is not very unlike paen-wenk, 
paen-kwenk, paen-wenk, paen-kwenk. When fired at 
and disturbed, they soon get alarmed, and are 
than seen to be constantly on the move, flying 
backward and forward, and as they are calling all 
the time, the noise they make then is a very bazar 
of sounds difficult to describe. 

The flight of the nettopus coromgndelianus is fast, 
especially when travelling from one marsh to another, 
but they generally fly very low, seldom rising to 100 
feet above the ground. 

Like whistling teal, cotton teal are gregarious, 
and except at the breeding season, are seldom seen 
either singly or in pairs. Halfa dozen toa dozen 
birds is what one generally sees in most of the 
marshes and village tanks, but in some of those 
more extensive and larger marshes, flights of two 
or three hundred of these teal is nothing unusual, 
and on the Gopeenathpore dd or lake I have seen 
as many as five to six hundred cotton teals to- 
gether; but like this huge bfil itself, everything 
else on it seemed to be on a big scale. Cotton 
teals rarely mix with other ducks, but seem to 
keep pretty well to themselves. They seem to be 

- very partial to weeds, and their favourite haunts 
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ate among the big leaves of tho lotus, Nolunbiusm 
speciosum, and water lilies, being aeldom seen or 
found in those more clear and free-from-weeds 
marshes and tanks, and never on rivers. 

Cotton teal are not, as a rule, shy ; but when 
fired at and disturbed, they soon become wary and 
suspicious, and will then keep well out of the 
gun's way. In tank shooting one can generally get 
well within range without being seen. Most of 
these tanks will usually be found to have a good 
deal of jungle of sorts round them, behind which 
the shooter can generally approach to within 80 
paces or nearer without being scen. If the birds 
be towards the centre and deeper parts of the tank, 
there will not be much use firing, for it will be found 
next to impossible to retrieve the fallen, The 
best plan in this case, I mean when the birds are 
lying towards the centre and deeper parts of the 
tank, is to send round to the opposite side to whore 
you are, a couple of beaters or coolies, and make them 
drive the birds towards you, while you yourself get 
in ambush behind some convenient cover, from 
where you will be able to sea the birds without their 
being able to see you as thoy come lying overhead, 
Having taken your position, the beaters begin shout- 
ing, clapping hands and throwing stones, and the 
birds soon getting alarmed and disturbed, rise, Cot- 
ton teal are loth, as a rule, to leave a favourite 


tank, and will generally go flying and circling about - 
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the place till it becomes too hot for them. If you 
are seated in a place where they cannot see you, 
they will often come well within range and afford 
some easy shots, but you must take care not to fire 
while the birds are flying over the water, as they 
will then probably drop in parts from where it will 
be found very difficult to retrieve them. You will 
have to wait for your chance, and then fire and drop 
your birds on shore; your coolie will then have to 
run for it, for if they drop anywhere near the water, 
they will try hard to reach it. Some pretty shooting 
may thus be had in parts of the country where 
nothing else is generally available, Like whistling 
teal, cotton teal are wonderful at diving, and if the 
place where they are shot over be at all weedy, it 
will be almost useless and a waste of time to look 
for maimed and wounded. 

In bhils and marshes cotton teal will generally 
be found to be more wary and shy than in tanks, 
You will perhaps get a few shots at first, but that 
will be all, for the firing will soon frighten and 
alarm them to such an extent, that they will rise 
long before you get anywhere near, But though 
they will not perhaps allow you to get within 200 
yards of them, they will often at such times come 
flying and pass within 50 yards of you. They will 
seldom rise to any height, and will often go skim- 
ming over the water, You will perhaps hear a con- 
fusion of sounds of paen-wenk, paen-kwenk, and 
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before you know where you are, like a flash, a score 
ar so of uedtopus coromandelianus will pass to the 
right and left of your dinghi or punt. You will have 
to fire well ahead, as the birds at such times will 
generally be found to be travelling at an amazing 
pace, As they are shot they will often go rebound- 
ing over the water, and the impact is such that the 
wounded are thus often killed outright, 

People and sportsmen, too, will generally turn up 
their noses at the idea of cotton teal shooting. I 
admit, as x sport, it has not got much to recommend 
itself. But as it is generally found in parts of the 
country where nothing else is available, such sport 
will always be acceptable, and what is more, at the 
proper season, the bird will also bo acceptable for 
the table. 

For cotton teal, J mean for single bird shooting, 
No. 7 shot will be found the best, This size seems 
a little small, but it will be found ample for the 
purpose, but when in company, a couple of sizes 
bigger will be found the best suited. 

Pink-headed ducks (Rhodonessa caryophillacea) are 
only found in certain parts of Bengal, 1 believe 
they are common cnough in Maldah, Bhagulpore, 
Purnenh and other northern districts, but no- 
where plontiful, In Central and Southern Bengal, 
pink-headed ducks are rare bids, and during my 
long experience, I only camo across them twice, 
and on both occasions at the end of the rains, I 
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know nothing about these ducks’ habits or 
nidifications, but they seem to be shy birds, fre- 
quenting some of the more weedy and rush-covered 
marshes, Fayourite haunts of theirs are also 
those solitary pools one so often comes across when 
after big game. I believe these ducks generally 
go about in pairs, at least they were so (male and 
female) on the two occasions I came across them, 
and was fortunate enough to secure three out of the 
four, The male with his pink head and rich dark 
brown body is a very handsome bird; and for the 
table they are quite equal to the grey or spotted- 
bill duck, It isa pity, however, for both the sports- 
man and epicurean, that the pink-headed duck is 
such a vara avis in Bengal. 


CHAPTER XXII 
PurrLe Coors—Water Cocks, 


URPLE COOTS (Porphyro Poleocephalus), botter 
known as blue hens, are found in most of the 
larger and more weedy biils or marshes in Bengal. 
But the eastern and central districts are where 
they are chiefly to be found. 

Purple coots breed all through the rains and lay 
from eight to twelve eggs; these are broad ovals, 
r34in, to 2ins., by rin. to r4ins,, the ground light 
café au lait, blotched and speckled with sepia spots 
and markings. The nest is generally made in o 
thick clump of reeds, rushes or any other aquatic 
plants, and is about xains. in diameter, well raised 
from the water. The hen bird does most of the 
hatching, and if she goes away from her nest, or has 
to leave it, she always takes care, before going away, 
to hide the eggs from sight, covering them up with 
weeds kept for the purpose, A novice will scarcely 
bo able to find out a blue hen’s nest or eggs, so 
carefully does she conceal them and remove all 
traces. The eggs are hatched in about twenty days, 
and the young coots are then tiny little black balls 
of down, It is simply wonderful how the little 
mites can hide and do away with themselves. No . 
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sooner has the mother given the warning call, than 
they all disappear under the weeds and remain there 
with nothing but their tiny little beaks above water 
till the danger is over, when they pop up on every 
side as if by magic. 

Tf caught when very young, they are most 
difficult to rear up, and though I tried several 
times, the young chicks invariably pined and died 
within a week, nor was I more successful with 
the young ones I had hatched under a fowl. 
If the young birds are caught when they are 
about a month or so old, they can be brought 
up easily enough; they are most difficult to se- 
cure, but when one has done so, there will be 
no difficulty in bringing them up. They will have 
to be kept covered up with a tapa, a kind of 
big basket open at the bottom and used for covering 
up chickens. Water will have to be given in a 
gumlah or earthen vessel buried flush with the 
ground, and parboiled rice and barley strewed round 
it, A small quantity of earthworms or small 
shrimps may be given with advantage every three 
of four days. : 

Blue hens ate easily tamed, and may be then seen 
going about like the domesticated moorghies. Those 
who haye a chance ought to try and bring up 
some of these purple coots. They are very hand- 
some and showy birds, and the blue of their plumage 
unique, and what is more, breed readily in captivity ; 
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they will not stand, however, being confined— 
they must go frecly about and have plenty of open 
air—-so unless one has a proper place for them fenced 
in with wire netting, blue hens would have a short 
life of itin captivity, as they would soon furnish 
meals Lo prowling pariah dogs or hungry jackals. 

Though purple coots are in their ‘wild state 
purely aquatic birds, living wholly in marshes, when 
tamed and domesticated, they become a good deal 
terrestrial, resorting only to the water's edgo for 
drinking. Blue hens, it is true, may sometimes be 
seen feeding along the shore looking for grass- 
hoppers and insects, but thoy never venture far 
from their aquatic haunts, and at the least sign of 
alarm, disappear among them, 

Blue hens are naturally bad flyers, and are averse 
to long flights; when disturbed by being fired at or 
otherwise, they merely fly from one part of the 
marsh to another, and if hard pressed, will often, if 
weeds be plentiful, dive down and conceal them. 
selves among the weeds and rushes. Though averse 
to long flights, blue hens must still travel long dis- 
tances when migrating from one marsh to another, 
as they do when they dry up or otherwise bo. 
come uninhabitable, 

Purple coots make up for their bad flying qual- 
ities by their diving capabilities, and though not 
web-footed, they can, where the weeds are thick, 
travel easily under water by laying hold of soma’of . 
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the weeds with their long claws, and remain under 
with nothing but their beaks above. 

Purple coots have two different calls. When 
lying among reeds and rushes and calling to each 
other, the sound they utter then is not unlike woo- 
ong’ woo-ong ; but when frightened and alarmed, it 
isa loud and harsh hain, kain, These birds area 
good deal omnivorous, and include in their diet, 
grasshoppers, earthworms, insects, paddy, grain, the 
tender tops of aquatic plants, and the seeds of the 
different kinds of water-lilies and lotus. 

For the table blue hens are quite equal to some 
of the choicest birds. I used myself to despise 
purple coots as only fit for mulagatawny soup, till I 
ate them ata friend's table, plain roasted with bread 
sauce, and they were simply delicious. The said 
friend wanted to preserve the feathers, so had the 
birds skinned whole, and the secret in eating blue 
hens lies in the taking off of the skin. The day I 
ate those purple coots at my friend’s, wasa red 
letter day for those birds, for 1 never fail to add 
them to my bag whenever I have a chance of doing 
so, and recommend all my friends doing so also, 

Natives are very partial to blue hens, and 
when the birds are only half fledged they are largely 
caught by the fishermen. A large number of purple 
coot’s eggs are also destroyed by these fishermen, 
who find a ready market for them among both the 
Hindoos and Mahommedans, I have myself tried 
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blue hens’ eggs--they were quite equal to guinea 
fowls’ eggs. 

The porphyro poleocephalus affords but poor sport, 
as they rise near and fly heavily, but if one gets 
among acolony of these birds, which will be the case 
in most of the bigger mashes, some very exciting 
shooting may then he had, the birds will rise on 
every side and as fast as one cin fire. The difficulty 
will be to retrieve the fallen, as only those that drop 
dead will be added to the bag, most of the wounded 
being Jost, only to fall later on in the hands of the 
crafty fishermen. 

A large number of purple coots are netted in 
Lastern Bengal, and, being stupid birds, they are 
easily caught. The local price is four annas for 
cach bird, but as they are prized for aviaries and 
menageries, the Calcutta price for a bluo hen igs 
generally Re 1-8 to Rs 2. 

Water Cocks (Gallicrex crisiatus) are chiefly to he 
found in the Gangetic Delta and some of the more 
extreme castern districts, but are in a senso rather 
rare and scarce birds. They breed all through the 
rainy season, when their loud booming sounds, not 
unlike dhood-dhoob, are frequently heard, particularly 
at night, as theso birds are partially nocturnal, 

Water cocks frequent the most unfreqnented and 
jungly marshes; they are very often also found ° 
among the a@mone or winter paddy and pluie, provid- 
ed these be in water. The water cock’s nest-is _ 
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not unlike the blue hens’, and this is generally made 
where the reeds or rushes are thickest. They lay 
three to four eggs, 134 in, by tin., of a deep greenish 
cafe au lait, slightly marked and blotched with burnt 
umber markings, The water cock is a plucky bird, 
and is a good deal used for fighting purposes by the 
Mahommedans of Tippera and Sylhet, where it is 
said the natives very often themselves hatch the 
eggs of the water cock. The modus operandi is to 
take half a cocoanut shell, put ina layer of cotton, 
on top of which place the eggs and fill up with cot- 
ton ; the shell is then placed on the man’s nayel and 
tied up with a long strip of cloth, which is wound 
round the body. Until the egg is hatched, the man 
never bathes. Wonderful! But one cannot help 
exclaiming “ mats est i] possible | 

Like blue hens, water cocks are good at diving, 
but they cannot remain so long under water. 

The gallicrex cristata, especially the cock bird, is 
a very game-looking bird altogether. They are also 
very good eating and have the peculiar gamey 
flavour so much appreciated by the true epicurean. 
Water cocks are clean feeders, and except perhaps 
for grasshoppeis, to which they are very partial, 
are purely herbivorous and graminivorous, including 
in their diet the tender shoots and tops of paddy, 
grass, aquatic plants, the seeds of water-lilies and 
lotus. 

+ Being of a shy and retiring nature, water cacks 
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are difficult to be got at. They can be only shot 
from boats or canoes, or by wading to where they 
are. They will generally rise wilhin range and will 
settle again after going a short distance, for, like 
blue hens, water cocks seem to bo avorse to long 
flights, 

Water cocks are in a sense migratory, for though 
common cnough in the rains in certain parts, they 
are never met with, or very rarely, during the 
winter months. The natives even assert that they 
turn themselves into ducks! My impression is that, 
being of ashy and timid nature, they retire from 
the marshes as they become shallower and weeds 
and paddy are cut, and migrate to those large and 
unfrequented biils or marshes such as are to be 
found about the estuarics of some of the large rivers 
and at the foot of the hills. 


CHAPTER XXUI, 
SARUSES, 


ARUSES, a species of crane (Grusantigone), once 

common in Bengal, are now becoming rare 

and scarce; the birds being of a shy and timid na- 

ture, are retiring as cultivation increases and waste 
lands are reclaimed. 

Large tracts of open country and of a slightly 
marshy nature are the favourite haunts of the 
Sarus, They seem to be also partial to those vast 
clus or alluvial formations so common on the Gan- 
ges, Brahmaputra and other big rivers. These 
chuevs are uplands stretching away sometimes for 
miles, cultivation occurring only at rare intervals, 
the rest being overgrown with tamarisk and a kind 
of tall grass or reed called koshave. 

The eastern and western districts of Bengal are 
where the sarus is now mostly found; it has almost. 
entirely disappeared from the central and southern 
districts, the only exception being the Chilka lake 
or bhil, where the sarus‘is still sometimes found in 
small flocks of fifteen to twenty birds. 

The grusantigone is an inhabitant of Bengal, and 
breeds in the rains. The nest, which is generally 
made in a big marsh or any other unfrequented 
place, is a curious construction. It is made with 
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grass pulled up by the roots, and is in the shape of a 
cone some three feet high. The birds do not sit on 
tho nest, but hatch the eggs by standing over them, 
one leg on each side of the cone, The garus lays 
two opps, and these are of a light green colour with 
purplish spots and blotches. ‘Che birds generally 
choose the most solitary and unfrequented places 
for nesting. A favourite haunt at this time are the 
small islands in the middle of marshes. ‘They haye 
to take such precautions, as the young birds are 
quite helpless until they can fly, which is genorally 
about the end of the third month. The malo bird, 
whon watching over his nest or progeny, is particu- 
larly fearless, and will often then ward off the at- 
tacks of jackals or snch other vermin, and though 
of a timid and shy disposition, will at such time 
become so fearless as to lel a nan approach to with- 
in twenty paces of it without showing any signs of 
alarm. 

Though fond of nesting in marshes, the grusanti- 
goue ig not an aquatic bird in the proper sense, It 
always feeds on tho diy, and isa good deal omni: 
vorous, for it includes in its diet paddy, grain, the 
tender shoots of young grass, the cars of young 
wheat, insects, grass hoppers, suails, lizards and 
even young frogs. 

Saruses are gregarious and generally go about in 
flights of from twenty to thiity birds, though very 
often also either singly or in pairs, and this is espe- 
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especially the case during the breeding season. 
When feeding, one of the birds is always on the 
alert, and at the least sign of danger gives the alarm. 
The call of the grusentigone is a clanging note, loud 
and sonorous, and may generally be heard a long 
way off. During the day the birds may often be 
seen flying and circling high in the air, and though 

often scarcely visible to the naked eye, their clang- 
: ing and sonorous notes may still be distinctly 
heard. 

Not being nocturnal feeders, the birds generally 
retire at night towards the centre of the more ex- 
tensive marshes, and also on some of the larger churs 
or sand banks along such big rivers as the Ganges, 
Brahmaputra and the Megna. 

The flight of the sarus is slow, but strong and 
regular, and, being heavy and clumsy, they have 
some difficulty in rising, and can only do so by 
taking a short run before, 

Tor the table the bird is not to be recommended, 
being coarse and tough, though a young one kept 
for a couple of days is not to be despised. 

Being so shy and wary, and frequenting such open 
places as they do, saruses are not easy to approach, 
and as in most cases it will be a difficult matter to 
get within a quarter of a mile of them, it will be 
next to impossible to try and bring them down with 
ashot. The only time they can be approached, is 
when they are feeding or lying among tamarisk ; 
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but even then, their senses ara so keen, that one 
must always take care when stalking to have the 
wind in one's favour, i¢., blowing away from the 
birds. By carefully manceuvring, one can at such 
times get to within roo paces of them, and with 
a right and left may succeed in bringing down a 
brace of these fine birds, provided tha gun has 
got 3% drs, of powder and a charge of B.B. shot 
init. Another way one may get a shol at theso 
birds is to get in ambush behind some thick clumps 
of tamarisk and have them driven towards you, 
The birds, after rising, will generally fly low, and will 
then often come lo within eighty yards of the shoot. 
er; they will fly parallel to each other and with an 
extended front. One may also get a shot at these 
birds by watching the route they follow in going to, 
and coming back from, their feeding grounds. 
They will generally go about dawn and return to- 
wards the evening, and as they fly very low at such 
times, one can get some casy shots by getting into 
an ambush behind some suitable position, But it 
will only be for a day or two, for the birds will soon 
find out what is meant, and will take another route 
and fly wide of whore they have been fired at, 

The grusantigone are usually so shy and wary, and 
are so difficult to approach, that one generally pre 
fers firing at them with bullets. 

A large number of saruses are snared in some of 
the eastern districts, Nooses, made of thin bat - 
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strong hemp twine, are carefully laid over places the 
birds are known to frequent for feeding ; the nooses 
are tied to small pegs driven in the ground, and barley, 
which has been previously steeped in water, is 
strewn about the place. When snared, the birds are 
easily sold, as the sarus always commands a good 
price, Rs. 3 to 4 being the usual local prices thé 
birds fetch. 

The grusantigone is always sought for, for mena- 
geries and aviaries, and Rs. 5 to 6 is not an unusual 
price for one of these birds in Calcutta. 

The birds, after they are snared, soon get accus- 
tomed to their captivity, and begin readily eating 
from the very first day. Though a sarus is a hand- 
some bird and looks very graceful as it stalks on 
the lawn, it has nevertheless its drawback, for a 
good many of them are vicious, and will fearlessly 
attack anyone who ventures too near them. 


CHAPTER XXIV, 
MISCELLANEOUS, 


ESIDIES the birds already eonumerated in the 
foregoing chapters, there are a few others of 
minor importance, to which I hava not thought it 
worth while devoting separate chapters, I have 
therefore included some of these under the heading 
of miscellancous, and at the head of them stand 
the Tbises, of which there are three different kinds 
to be found in Bengal, viz, the red-headed or king 
ibis /Gerouticus papillosus), the white ibis (Melono- 
cephala), and the black or purple ibis (Ialcinellus- 
ignens). Of the above three kinds, the two former 
have theit habitat in Bengal, whilo the latter or 
purple ibis is a cold weather visitor. 

The king ibis is to be found nearly all over 
Bengal, but principally in the eastern and trans- 
Gangetic districts, but are nowhere plentiful, 
and in fact 1 consider the king ibis to bo in a sense 
arare bird in Bengal, These birds are generally to 
be found feeding along the shores and edges af 
some of the more secluded and unfrequented bhils 
ot marshes, preferring those that have a soft cozy 
bottom ; their food consists mainly of small shells, 
young crabs and shrimps and earthworms of sorts. 
When shot, these birds! bills aro often found thickly 
coated ovor with mud, showing that they insert them 
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deep in the soft mud when searching for their 
favourite food. 

The king ibis breeds at the beginning of the rains, 
nesting on trees and generally giving preference to 
those that stand in villages, sometimes right 
amongst the houses. This may seem to be rather 
strange, as the king ibis is a shy and timid bird. 
I know nothing about their nidification, though 1 
have sometimes come across their nests ; these were 
roughly made of dry twigs and sticks, The king 
ibis is rather solitary in its habits, either going sing- 
ly or in pairs. One may sometimes come across a 
small company of half a dozen or so of these birds, 
but they will probably be found to be the parent 
birds going about with their young ones, who have 
not yet begun to shift for themselves. 

A strange thing about these ibises is that, though 
they are shy and wary, and will generally rise well 
out of range when on the ground, they will, on 
alighting on trees, which they often do when dis- 
turbed, allow the gunner to get within perhaps forty 
paces of them, without showing the least sign of 
alarm; this is perhaps because they consider them- 
selves safe, ance perched high above ground. 

The king ibis will be found to be a hard bird to 
kill, and will carry away a lot of shot; so one must 
try and get as close to it as he can before firing. 
I have found No, 4 shot to answer the best for these 
birds, but if they are wild, a size bigger perhaps will 
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be found preferable. Tor the table they are rather 
secondary birds, though they have that fine gamey 
Navour so much appreciated by some; their main 
drawback is toughness, but young birds ought not 
to have that defect. Before being cooked, the skin 
of the ibis must always be removed, 

The white ibis has, as I have already stated, its 
habitat in Bengal, breeding in the rains on trees, 
preferring those that sland in marshes or low-lying 
grounds. Reing gregarious in their habits, a score 
or so of these nests may often be seen on the 
same tree. 

This ibis is to be found all over Bengal, where 
there are suitable marshes ; they may be seen some- 
times in hundreds feeding along the edges or in the 
shallows. In some of those big bht/s or marshes, 
which are some of the main features of astern and 
Southern Bengal, thousands of ibises, spoonbills, 
storks, herons and egrets may be scen feeding to- 
gether in the shallows. The snow-white plumage 
of the white ibis and spoonbill making them con- 
spicuous froma long distance. Small shells, shrimps, 
frog spawns, water beetles and small fishes go tas 
wards the while ibises’ sustenance ; their flight is 
strong, with a jerky motion, and when travelling 
assuines the V shape formation. 

In places where they have nol been shot at and 
disturbed, they will generally be found not to be very 
wild, but natives being very partial to the white ibis, 
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they have a rather hard time of it; shi#avies and na- 
tive pot hunters, crawling on their hands and knees, 
generally manage to get well within range. As may 
be expected, the white ibis affords but poor sport, 
but they are generally added to the day’s bag for the 
servants, who are very fond of them, These birds 
seem to have a good deal of affection for each other, - 
for when some of them have been only maimed or 
wounded, the rest will come flying and circling over 
the gunner’s head, uttering cries not unlike woo-ong 
woo-ong ; they afford then some pretty shooting. 
White ibises are found late in the season, when 
scarcely any other game birds are available, and when 
met about April, ought always to be added to the 
day's bag. For the table they are very secondary 
birds, and are of lesser merit than the king ibis. 
The black or purple ibis is,the smaller of the 
three kinds of ibis, and is a migratory bird, at least 
‘in Bengal, arriving at the beginning of the cold 
season, to depart again with the advent of the hot 
weather. The purple ibis is very scarce in Northern 
and Central Bengal, and is almost unknown in the 
wostern districts, In the eastern and trans-Gange- 
tic districts they are very plentiful, and are very 
partial to those morc extensive and shallow marshes; 
their diet consists mainly of small shells, snails and 
earthworms, though I have seen them include grain 
in the shape of wheat, which had been sown broad- 
cast on the soft mud, In some of the bigger bhils 
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or marshes in Jessore, I have seen the purple ibis 
in thonsands, literally blackening the ground in 
places, Like most other migratory birds, the purple 
ibis is shy and suspicions; but in places where 
they have not been much shot at and disturbed, 
they will gencrally allow the gunner to get well 
within range, I remember once, when shooting ina 
big bhit or marsh in Jessore, in the sub-division of 
Naral and about a mile inland from the river Nobo. 
gonga, coming across a vast flock of purple ibis; I 
was ina dinght or punt, and managed to get well 
within range, and a right and left resulted in 19 of 
them being left behind. For the table the purple 
ibis is to be highly recommended, and should there. 
fore be always added to the bag when met with, 
Spoonhills (Platalea lenoorodia) are inhabitants of 
Bengal, breeding in the rains on trees, very often 
in company of the white ibis; their habits are also 
very similar to these birds, and they are of about 
equal merit for the table, But spoonbills are far 
rarer birds, and only occasionally met with; their 
favourite resorts are those shallow lagoons and 
back-wators, whore the observer may seo them 
wading in serried array, fishing for small Ashes, 
shrimps, coleoptaras, ote, ; tho most interesting part 
about these birds are their beaks, from which they 
derive their name, and which is not unlike a spatula, 
The grey curlew (Namenius arquatus) is a cold 
weather visitor in Bengal, arriving and departing - 
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with the other migratory birds, In Bengal Proper 
‘the grey curlew is nowhere plentiful, and may be 
considered in a sense a rare bird, But in the Gange- 
tic delta and the estuaries of some of the bigger 
rivers flowing into the sea, they are very plentiful. 
{ have seen hundreds of these birds on the Damra 
and Brahmini rivers in the Cuttack district, and 
also along the sea shores about Short Island, Though 
generally not going in big companies, they were to 
be met in threes and fours at every few hundred 
yards, and apparently very busy, looking with their 
long bills for shells, small shrimps, etc., which the 
retreating tide had left stranded. A few curlews 
may sometimes be seen in some of the bigger and 
clearer and free-from-weeds marshes and on shurs 
or sand banks along rivers, Though grey curlews 
are as a rule shy and wary, those 1 met on the 
Damra and about Short Island-were the reverse of 
being so, nor did they seem to much mind the steam- 
crs passing within 50 yards of them. It is perhaps 
because they are very rarely disturbed or interfered 
with, for native shikaries and others very rarely find 
their way to these silent shores, as the fringe of 
heavy jungle, which lies only a short distance in- 
land, shelters treacherous tigers who are here fear- . 
less and confirmed man-eaters, 

Grey curlews are strong flyers, and when on the 
wing, may be heard to be constantly calling their 
well known call, which is not unlike creeo-ee creeo-e-e. 
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As they are excellent cating, specially if hung fora 
couple of days, they should always be added to the 
game stick when met with, lor grey curlews I 
have fonnd No. 6 shot to answer the best, The 
bald-headed coot (Fulica ate) is a bird of passage 
in Bengal, where it spends only the winter months, 
It seems rather strange that such an apparently 
clumsy and heavy flyer as the bald-headed coot, 
should cross the lofly Himalayas, and speed thence 
onwards north for thousands of miles, to the dreary 
marshes of Northern Siberia; these are verily 
among some of the mysteries of the migration of 
our game birds. Prejvalesky found the fulica utra 
arriving at lake Lob Nor towards the end of Febru. 
ary ; they came in thousands, and after staying n day 
or two, left again for their northern home, Bald. 
headed coots are found nearly all over Bengal, 
except perhaps in some of the western districts, 
where suitable marshes are scarce ; but like most of 
our other aquatic game birds, the eastern and south. 
ern districts are the favourite resorts of these birds. 
Thoy may be found in most of the larger bhils or 
marshes, choosing generally the clearer parts, 
where they may often be seen in company of ducks 
and teals, and when alarmed rising with a good 
deal of fluttering, frightening away the more choice 
kinds. Bald-headed coots are therefore always con- 
sidered nuisances, when met with in company 
of ducks. “When shot at or disturbed, these birds 
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will generally fly only a short distance and then 
drop as if exhausted with the exertion. The frlica 
alive is a good deal omnivorous, including in its diet, 
grain, the tender leaves, shoots and seeds of aquatic 
plants, colcopteras, small crabs and shells. In places 
where they have not been shot at, they are not very 
wild, but as natives are very partial to these coots, 
they have a rather bad time of it at the hands of na- 
tive shikaries, and afew shots will generally scare 
them away. Owing to the thickness of their feathers, 
they are rather hard to kill when sitting; the best 
time therefore to fire is as they rise out of the water, 
which they seem to have some difficulty in doing. 
When only winged or otherwise wounded, the bald- 
headed coot will be found most difficult to retrieve, 
as it is one of the best divers I know of, and in 
places where the weeds aie thick, they will clutch 
at them with their long claws and remain under 
water for a long time, with nothing but their beaks 
above, For the table coots are not worth much, 
but they are always added to the day’s bag as boat- 
men and servants are very partial to them. They 
make very good mulagatawny soup, and if the bird 
be properly hung and skinned before being cooked, 
they are not to be despised roasted, with bread 
sauce, 

Stilts or stilt plovers (Himantopus candidus) are 
also cold weather visitors in Bengal; they are to be 
mict with along the edges and shores of marshes 
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which are free from weeds, and are very partial also 
to Iyzoons and back waters, and are often met with 
on chtas or sand banks along rivers. But stills are 
nowhere plentifid, and are only met with occasion. 
ally, It may seem rather strango, bat it is a fact 
that stilt plovers were far more plentiful some go 
yeas ago. I cannot in any way account for this de- 
cline, for these birds are certainly not more parse. 
cuted than others, and native sdtharies rarely have 
anything to do with them. 

Stilts are generally met with in small companies 
of a score or so of birds, and very often also in fow- 
er numbers, wading and feeding in the shallows on 
small shells, shrimps, colcopteras, etc.; they are 
never very shy or wild, and will generally allow the 
shooter well within range. Like the white ibis, 
stilts seem to have a good deal of affection for cach 
other, for when some of the company have been 
disabled, the rest will come Iying and circling over. 
head, until perhaps one of the flock have been 
accounted for, Vor the table I considor stilt plo- 
vers very superior birds, the meat being dark, close 
grained and juicy, Peoplo generally turn up their 
noses at these birds, and [ was of the same opinion 
myself, until I found out what delicate and dainty 
morsels they afford. Stilts are not hard to kill, and 
I have found No. 8 shot to answer very well, 

Silver plovers (Squatarola helvetica) spend only the 
winter months in Bengal. In some localities, such 
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as the Chilka lakes in Pooree, silver plovers remain 
until very late in the season, well into April. I have 
also found them in Bengal at such times, in such 
favourite resorts as the shallow beds of marshes 
that have shrunk away during the dry months, leav- 
ing small pools full of animal life. Early in the 
season vast flocks of these plovers may often be 
seen on lands from where the floods have reced- 
ed, leaving an alluvial deposit teeming with small 
shells, coleopteras, etc, As thisis after their first 
arrival in the country, the bids are in rather poor 
condition, but it is wonderful what a few days’ feed- 
ing among these rich deposits will do. As the sea- 
son acdyances, the flocks break up into smaller 
companies, and are then found to resort to the 
edges of marshes and lagoons and also along river 
banks, Grey plovers are usually shy and wild, 
but as they are not particular in choosing their 
grounds, some shelter or cover will often be 
found from behind which the shooter will generally 
manage to get within easy range, and a right and 
left will often account for a score or so of birds, I 
have found grey plovers very good eating, except 
late in the season, when they acquire a somewhat 
rank arid fishy taste. When firing at big flocks, I 
have found No. 6 shot to answer the best, and No, 
8 for single birds. 

Besides the birds already mentioned in this 
chapter under the heading of miscellaneous, 
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there ate some others, such ag the cifferent kinds of 
jand and water rails, storks, herons, egrets, cte., 
which I have left out, as they are usually eschewed 
by sportsmen of the west, who very seldom if ever 
include them in their bags. 

But I could not very well close the present chap. 
ter without giving a few passing words to that small 
but matchless of birds, the so-called Bengal ortolan. 
Who is there in Bengal who has not tasted and 
enjoyed the eating of these delicious little birds, as 
they are served up in the second course in private 
and public dinners, and who has not been told 
that they wore veritable “ortolans" ? Tew, very 
few, it may safely he answered. These birds are 
really larks, the short toed species, known to omil- 
trologists as Aleuda, av more correctly Callendrella 
brachydactyla, and are called by natives Baghairi, 
These are the only ‘recognised ortolans” in 
Bengal, but towards the end of the cold weather, 
in February, there ig another small bird that iakes 
its appearance mainly in the eastern districts. It, 
on account of the great length of its claw, is very apt 
by the unwary to be mistaken for a lark, but it is in 
roalily easily distinguished fram it, by the shape of 
its beak; this is Richards's Pipit, Amns, or to be 
precise, Corpdalla Richardé. Jt is with exceeding 
regret that [ venture to dissipate so popular and 
cherished an idea that the cpicure's prime morceau, 
the ortolan bunting ¢ Ziiber tan Aorhifana), isa denizen 
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of Bengal, but in the interests and furtherance of, if 
not scientific knowledge, at least accurate nomen- 
clature, I feel it my duty to do so. However, after all 
‘what's in a name,” and I am sure this little bird 
will not be found less palatable, if it be called 
“lark” instead of * ortolan”. 

The alauda is to be found more or less all over 
Bengal, but mainly in the central and western dis- 
tricts. In the eastern and trans-Gangetic districts, 
these little birds are only occasional visitors, and 
never met with in such vast numbers as in the afore- 
said districts. 

The Bengal ortolan is a bird of passage, spending 
only some four months in the country. They arrive 
about the middle of November, but only in small 
numbers, and it is only a couple of months or so 
later that they are to be met with in big flocks, 
They resort then to fields from which the winter or 
amone paddy has been harvested. Their food con- 
sists entirely of grains and seeds, such as paddy, 
wheat, linseed, millet and grass seeds of sorts. 
Though the bulk of the ortolans that intend migra- 
ting have arrived in Bengal by January, they are yet 
very much scattered about and in very poor condi- 
tion, It is only a couple of months or so later, that 
these birds begin to assemble in vast numbers, num- 
bering at times several thousands. They spend the 
earlier and latter parts of the day feeding on the 
fallen grain, and during the heat of the day, scatter 
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and shelter themselves from the sun among clods 
and in ploughed-up fields, where they are scarcely 
visible. By the first week in April the alauda is in 
perfect condition, being nothing clse but a ball of fat 
Thousands are annually killed at this time by being 
either snared or shot. They are so plentiful now 
that a right and Jeft with dust or No. ro shot, will 
often account for three or four scores. ‘Though the 
most I picked up in a couple of shots has been g7, | 
know of a friend, who once sent out his cook with a 
couple of cartridges, and who brought him back 150 
birds, They get so fat at this time that their light, 
which is usually fast, becomes now very slow. The 
best time to go out after these ortolans is in the 
morning, before the sun gets too hot ; they will then 
Le found to be feeding in the open fields on tho fallen 
grains, and at such times will generally be found not 
to be very wild, and a right and left will often account 
for two or three scores, One must always carry a 
couple of spare cartridges in his pocket, for no 
sooncr havo the birds dropped, than kites and 
hawks that have been watching the gunner’s moves 
monts froma distance, will swoop down on every side 
and try and carry away the crippled; a couple of 
shots will however usually scare them away. 

I cannot fairly close this last chapter without 
having a few words to say annent the gradual dis- 
appearance and decrease of game of all kinds in 
Bengal. The cause of this decrease is not far to 
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‘seek, Since the abolition of the Arms’ Act, a large 
number of natives have gone in for guns, and this 
has been made all the more easy by the small fee 
they have to pay for a license. This fee, which is 
8 annas for a gun per annum, seems to be absurdly 
small, for it may be safely said that any one who 
could afford to pay Rs. 15 to Rs. 20 for a gun, 
would not mind paying this extra paltry 8 annas. 
There are thousands, nay tens of thousands, of 
these gun licenses annually issued in -Bengal. A 
few, very, very few, of these are held by Zemindars, ‘ 
rich landholders and such other well-to.do natives, 
the bulk of them being held by professional shikaries, 
village loafets and poachers. These latter are among 
some of the worst offenders, as they make a regular 
business of killing and destroying game of all 
kinds and descriptions, and at all times and seasons. 

To be of any practical value, this fee for a gun 
license ought to be raised to at least Rs 5, if not 
Rs, ro, and 1 am sure any one who could afford to 
pay a decent price for a gun would not giudge pay- 
ing this increased fee. 

My letters regarding the above subject, which 
have appeared in a leading Calcutta daily, have 
caused the Renyal Government to move in the 
matter, and it is to be hoped that something will 
be done towards enhancing this present fee of 8 
annas for a gun, which, as I said before, seems to be 
ridiculously small, 

Y 
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The only oxception to this gradual disappearance 
of gamo in Bengal are snipe, and this must be 
enconraging news Lo all true sportsmen, In favour 
able localities, snipe are as plentiful now as they 
were perhaps a century ago, and there must still 
be thousands upon thousands of snipe grounds, 
which have not yel been trodden by the snipe 
shooter’s boots. Native shitaries rarely go in for 
snipe, it may be perhaps because they consider 
the birds are too difficult to shoot, or more 
likely perhaps because they consider them to 
be too small and not worth the powder and shot, 
A cortain numbor of snipe are annually netted in 
Bengal, especially in the neighbourhood of Calcutta 
and some of the larger stations, but netting 
never frightens or scares away birds. But thero 
are a few of theso “ shikaries who have now ho- 
come professional “snipe shooters;” these are 
geriorally to be found knocking about some of the 
bigger civil stations ; the europeans living in thom 
never perhaps having handled a gun or seen a 
snipe on tho wing, give every encouragement to 
theso shikaries, 

As every one knows there aro neither game laws 
nor close seasons in Bengal, and their introduction 
would be welcomed with delight by all true sports- 
men, The question concerning the above matter has 
been taken up by Government, as some correspond. 
ence regarding the subject from tho Commissioner of 
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the Presidency Division to the Collector of Murshi- 
dabad has been forwarded to me to report upon, I 
have given all the information and explanations I 
conld, and trust the day is not far off, when Bengal 
will haye its game laws and close seasons, like 
most other civilized countries under British rule. 


English Names. Bengali and Hindustani 
Names, 
Ibis, king - = + feurrva kal. 
1 While - - - kadichora, 
» purple - . . > ath, 


Ortolan- + + + = bagairee, 


Pavtridges, gray -  - + teetur, 
” black - > halntectur, sheck farid. 
" swamp -  - kajar, kaya. 
Plover, golden - -  - gshona chaha, 
» — allver . - - ehaha, 
Quail, large gray - = - = =~ nob bhonroi, butter, 
vn black breasted - butter, goorool, 
» ~~ bustard : - ” ” 
button Be ots Te ” ” 
» = tesser button = - : ” ” 
Sheldvale 6 8? 
” suddy > + chowka-chowki, badibans, 
Snipe -  - + + = chaha, ada koocha, 
» gained = + + donk, 
Stilts - + + + + chaha. 
Yeni gray -  - + + nariol, bigri. 
n blue winged - ” " 
» Whistling - «+ savall, sill. 
” " lesser - chota sarail, chota sill. 
» cotton + + + paenkpeltia-higri, 
Cool, bald headed : - telcooch, cdasasi. 
» purple » + + baim, fallin, 
a na 


oo 


( 


English Names. 


Curlew, gray - 

Duel, platall ed 
nw red-crested pochard 
» White cyed - . 
ne gadwall . - 
» spotted bil. - 
a pink headed - - 

Florican some 
" lesser + . 

Goose, gay + . . 
" bar herded 
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Names, 


chappa. 

diggay, monahae, 
soogdoom, nalses. 
higert, 

ierl-cliggges, 

{chert hange, garno pai, 
nul ners 

chavruss, tampael, 
chota churruag, fikh, 
raj hase, kaj. 

raj hunge, kaj. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
HOW TO COOK THE GAME. 


DO not think I can conscientiously close my bool on small 

{ game shooting in Bengal, without giving a few recipés of 
“my own” as to how to cook some of the birds mentioned 
therein, and to which I hope some of my readers will give a trial.- 


SNIPE. 


1,—-BECASSINES A L'INDIENNE. 


Take half a dozen snipe, pluck and wipe them outside, leave 
the trails in and truss with the head under the wing, having pre- 
viously skinned the head and necks, 


Let the birds lic ina tittle salt and water for a couple of hour's, 
a tenspoonful of salt to three tablespoonfuls of water, Haye 
ready a few thin slices of bacon; these must not be bigger than 
the Birds, Put three ounces of butter or lard in a stewpan, and 
when boiling, lay in the snipe and bacon and add the salt water, 
cook ona brisk fire for § minutes; if preferred well done, 6 to 7 
minutes. Serve very hot, cach snipe on a piece of buttered toast, 
pour the gravy over and lay a picce of bacon on each bird. 


2,—Brcassines A L'ANGLAISE, 


Take as many snipe as you will want, pluck, clean and truss as 
before, twist the legs at the first joint, press the feet upon the 
thighs, and pass a skewer through them and the body. Place 
three birds on cach skewer, tic them on the spit and roast before 
a clear fire for a quarter of nn hour, In thus roasting snipe, the 
trails must first be removed, or the skewerin passing through 
would probably injure the gall bag and make the inside uncatable. 
Put the trails into a dripping pan with a little butter, add salt to 
(agile, * cayenne peppers a pinch of flow and the juice of a small 
femon; pieces of buttered toast might also be Jaid in with the 
tails, Cool for 6 minutes, dish the pieces of toast with the trails 
and snipe on them, pour round but not on them some brown 
gvavy and serve hot, garnished with fried potato chips. 


3,-- BECASSINES EN PAPILLOTES, 


As many. snipe as you may require, clean, wipe and truss as in 
the foregoing recip Take as many pieces of clean white 
paper of the proper size, as there are birds, butter them well 
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on one aide, dredge n fittle flour, poppen and anit and wap up a 
snipe in each pleee of paper, This ds easily done by dwisting both 
the ends. Plage them on a geiliron and yrillthem over a nice 
clear fre for 6 to G6 minuics. Serve hot with thelr paper cover. 
ings, and an accompaniment of bread crumbs and eayenne 
popper 


4,—SaLMIpR BACABSINES A LA RAOUL, 


ht cold roast snipe, three onions and a small 
plece of ginger sliced fine, one blade pounded muce, a few cloves 
and whole peppers, acsteip of lemon peel, half a teaspoonful of 
sugar, salt and cayenne pepper to taste, thickening of butter, 
flour, two wine-gliases full of claret, one tabfespoonfal of lemon 
juice, one tablespoonful of olive oil, half n dozen ollyes stoned, 
one pint stock. . 

Put into n stewpan the stock with the onions and all the other 
ingredients, cook for three-quarters of un hour and then strain the 
gravy, thicken with butter and flour, add the claret, lemon jutee, 
olive oil, and the olives, leave in the snipe, having previously cut 
them Into halves, cools gently for an hour, and then simmer for an 
hour more. If properly done, this snimi will be found delicious, 


PLOVERS, 


Plovers may he dressed and cooled as in vecipds 1, 2 una A for 
anipe; only the inside must be cleaned and (he trail removed. I 
will add only one more recipé here fov cooling plovers, 





6.—PLUVIERE DORKS HN PROCITE, 


Ag many plovers aa you may require, Uf in the ald weather, 
hang them from 24 to 8@°-houvs,” Pluck off the feathers, wipe the 
oulalde of the birds with a lamp cloth, do not craw them, Uuss 
with the head under the wing, and atulf each bird with a small 
hemp of butter and an yreon chill, Put them down ton elerv flee 
and fay slices of moistened Const in the dripping pan. Keep them 
well basted, dredge fightly with a fitUe flour a few minutes before 
they nve dane, and let them be nicely frathedt Dish the bhiuls on 
the lorat, pour round a fille good yiavy, and send to tuble with 
an accompaniment of frled potato chips. 


PARTRIDOES, . 
6 Prenx Roca, 


For roasting, young birds must be choseny rn old kaye or prey 
Js nat worth cooking, Tu the cold wenther hang the blrda, whole 
I mean, without their being cleaned, from 24 to 48 hours, and In 
the hot weather 12 lo 24 houre aller being cleaned. The time they 
should be kept will entirely depend on the trate of thous for whom 
ihey are intended, as what same persons would consider delicious, 
would be Lo others disgusUng and offensive. . 
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The birds will have to be trussed without the head, Pluck, 
wipe and draw them carefully inside and out, cut off the head, 
tcaving sufficient skin on the neck to skewer back; bring the Icgs 
close to the breast, between it and the side-bones, and pass a 
skewer through the pinions and the thick part of the thighs, Stuff 
the birds with stuffing as per recipé No.9. Bengal partridges are, 
as a rule, very dry, and this stuffing will be found to keep juicy and 
tender, When trussed and stuffed, roast before a nice bright fire, 
keep the birds well basted, and a few minutes before serving flour 
them well, Serve with a nice gravy and bread sauce, and serve 
very hot, Send round cayenne pepper with the birds, 





7,—PERDRIX A LA Goursu, 


Ingredients,—Thvee partridges, one small femon, three slices of 
fat bacon or ham, a small piece of ginger, cloves, thyme and 
parsley, three wine-glasses of white wine, half pint stock, butter, 
pepper and salt, 


Draw the birds, cut off the heads, truss them, putting a piece of 
butter inside, and skewering the skin of the neck over this; cut 
some slices of the lemon and lay on the breasts, covering with a 
slice of bacon or ham, Put the birds into a stewpan with the 
onions sliced, keep one of the onions whole, and stick halfa 
dozen cloves in it, add the stock, two glasses of wine and sea- 
soning and cook on a clear bright fire for an hour and slim off 
the fat, Strain the gravy and thicken with a little butter and 
flour, remove the pieces’ of lemon, add the remaining glass of 
wine and let it simmer for an hour more. Serve hot with an 
accompaniment of purée of green-peas, If green-peas be not 
available, a few stewed mushrooms may be sent instead. 


§,--SaLmi DE Perprix. 
Ingredients, ~ Thvee young partridges, three smaff onions, a 
couple of slices of lean bam, a dozen small mushrooms, some 
parsley, a few cloves and whole pepper, one pint stack, two 
glasses claret, a small lump of sugar, 


The remains of roast partridges will be found the best for 
making asalmi, Cut these of the proper size, and cut the ham 
into very small pieces and fry these lightly ina little butter, add 
the stock, onions, mushrooms and seasoning and simmer for half 
an hour, add now the claret and sugar and Iet the whole simmer 
gently for an hour more, Serve hot, garnished with croutons, 


9, SrurrinG ror PartRipcEs, 


Lugredicnts. - Half a loaf of bread, three tablespoonfuls of mille, 
a good lump of butter, a little chopped-up parsley, pepper and 


salt and a pinch of sugar. 
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Brenk the bread luto pleees and fet it souk fn the mill, mash 
it into n thick paate a fork will do very well for thia--add the 
butter, prveley and nenaaning, acl mix well, A few mushroame 
or st couple of truMes chapped up foe will greatly improve this 
atufiing, : 


QUAILS, 


10.— CAILLES A LA BRAURDELALBY, 


As many quails as you require, pick and leu then well, wipe 
ottelde and inside, tras In the lege close to the body, and the feet 
pressing pon the thighs, take n jar suMcienUy large nnd tay in 
the birds carefully In Jayers, Add a lump of butter, a glaaa of 
white wing, pepper and’ salt, and a small piece of ginger Tic 
down the tid properly and place it in a hot aven ora pan of 
boiling water. Let IC renin 16 or 20 mlouter, then send the Jar 
to table, enrefully and nently wrapped ina clean napkin, Serve 
with accompaniment of fried potato chips, 


PL CALLLES AUX PIMENTS. 


Take half a dozen quails, pick nnd clean as nbove, and stull 
each bird with a fresh young green chilll, cave muat be trken that 
the chilll is fresh, young and not too hot. Have ready some 
boiling water in nv Btewpan and pop in the quails, Coole from 
eight to ten minutes with the ld uncovered, tale out the birds 
and serve them hot with melted butter, 


12,—-CAILLE8 RN BRocHns, 


As many quails ns you want, pick, clean and \wrutp each bird 
in vine fuaves, tle them toa bird apie and roast for twenty 
minutes, Place sume siicea of buttered tonat In the delpping pan, 
and aa soon ns the butter melts, begin to baste and never leave 
until the birds are done, Dish up the tonat and serve very hot 
with lemon sauce. Lemon anuce ia mide by adding the jufee of 
three lemons to some mefted butter, aut, etyenne pepper and a 
pinch of sugar, 


FLORICANS, 


13,.—IFLORICAN Roth 


Let these birds hang forly-cight hours in the cold weather 
and twenty-four hours inthe summer. Pluck and draw 
them, nnd wipe inskle and outside with a damp cloth, as wash 
Ing spolls the Havour; cut olf the head and iim as a ronst fowl, 
cutting off the tues and peeling the fect, Put the bird down to 
a brisk fire, well basting I¢ with butler, and roast from fifty-flye 
to aixty minutes. Serve hot with a good gravy, and nn agcom: 
paniment of bread snuce. i 
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14,—-PAT# DE FLORICAN AV VICE-ROI. 


Ingredients——Florican, some slices of ham, a dozen truffles, 
cayenne, salt and pepper to taste, half pint of rich gravy well 
sensoned, puff paste, some butter, 


Mode.—Put a little butter at the bottom of a ple dish, then fine 
it with the slices of ham, cut the florican into joints, lay them in 
carefully, add the truffles sliced, pour the gravy and season 
highly with salt, cayenne and black pepper, cover with puff paste, 
brush the crust over with the voile of an egg and bake for three 
quarters to an hour, 


The grent thing in this pité is tosee thatthe gravy that is 
poured in, is properly made. The best way to make it, is to tale 
asmall chicken, the back bone and trimmings of the florican and 
stew these with a couple of onions, a small piece of ginger, two 
wine-glasses of sherry, a bunch of herbs and a blade of mace, 


This paté, if properly done, is worth a Iing’s ransom, and was 
Lord Mayo’s fayourlte way of doing up cold roast florican, 


16.—Hacnis pe Frorican au MADERE, 


Iugredients.—The remnins of cold roast florican, one tin small 
mushrooms, one pint good brown gravy, two tablespoonfuls bread 
crumbs, two glasses Madeira wine, salt, cayenne and mixed 
spices to taste, one tablespoonful of lemon juice, 


Mode,—Cut the remains of the florican into joints, put them 
into a stewpan with the mushrooms and all the above ingredients 
and one glass of wine, let them get gradually hot, and occasional- 
iy sti the contents, When nearly done, add the other glass of 

adcirn, and serve hot garnished with croutons, 


In the nbove recipés 1 mention only florican, but, as I said 
before, likhs can be done or cooked in the same way. 


WILD GEESE. 1 


Wild geese are excellent cating, they may be cooked in several 
ways, and I think they will be very much appreciated if done 
according to the following recipés:— 


16,—-O1e SAUVAGE A LA BROCHE, 


Let the goose hang for 24 hours, pick and truss, carefully remov- 
ing with the aid of a knife all sult feathers, and singe to remove 
ny long hairs that may remain on the bird, Well wipe the in. 
side and Ajl with stuffing, Ilang before a hot, clear fire and 
roast forone and half hour, Send to table as hot as possible with 
& purée of green-peas and lemon sauce, In this lemon sauce a 
tablespoonful of claret should be added. 
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Srurrwo vor Wi.) GREBR. 


Tugredients.--Three onions, some pusley and mint, half along, 
nite milk, some butter, ndoven teudlies or small tin of mush. 
rooms, pepper aod sult, 


Soak the bread in the milk and mash it inte a puate whth the 
butter, slice and chop the onion and herby, add the truMes or 
mushrooms aad seasoning road mix well, 


17) Sanat ota Sauvaan, 


Ingredients. Remains of cold ronst wild goose, some slices of 
ham, a small tin of mushrooms, ene pint Block, hall a botile 
claret, three onions, blnde of mace, a lew cloves, one table. 
spoonful lemon juice, pepper and salt, some butter and a tens 
spoonful of sugar. 


Mode,- -Cut the goose into neat pieces, slice the onions and 
fy these In butter to a nice brown, add the stock, bam, mush. 
rooms ttud seasoning, but not the wine, Cook ona clear fire lov 
half an hour, add now the claret and let the whole simmer for an 
hou more, Serve hot, garnished with croutons, 


18,—-MASONNAI8E D'OU 


Ingvedients,—Cokl voust goose, faw tablespaonfuty at alive 
oil, lwo tnblespoonfuls of white wine vinegu, a clove of gartic, 
some pickled gheiking and four egys. 


Afede.— Cut the goose into small thin slices, Iny these neutly 
ina dish, pour the mayonnaise sauce over it and parntyls it with 
parsley. Make the sauce as follows: ‘Tike the yolle of four eggs 
and pul them ina bast, with some pepper aod will, beating and 
mixing them well and adding: he aattad ofl gradually until a thick 
eream ig produced, then add the vinegie and the yarlig minced 
very @ne, and the gherlans, 


19. Canarna Sauvaan Rdri, 


Take x couple of wild ducks, carefully plucl and deaw them, 
cut off the head close ta the neek, leaving sadicient skin to turn 
aver, nnd do not cutoff the feet, Ronst before aquick firey nd when 
first put down Jet them remain for & minutes without basting, 
(this will keep the gravy in) alterwards baste plentifully with 
butter, A few minutes before sepving dredge with Dour,” baste 
well and send them to table very hol Tf overdone the flavour 
of wild ducks is lost. Serve with a good gravy garnished with 
fried potato chips. Claret sauce should always Hl possible be 
sent round with ronst wild ducks, . 
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20.—ChareT Sauce. 


Heat, but do not boll, a couple of wine-glassfuls of claret, add 
the juice of a smati lemon, a little finely pounded mace, cayenne 
and salt to taste, Send round very hot with the ducks, 


21,—SALMI DE Canarp SAUVAGE, 


Lugredients—The vemains of cold roast ducks, 1 pint brown 
grivy, 2 tablespoonfuls bread crumbs, half a pint claret, a bunch 
of herbs, 1 tablespoonful of lemon juice, 1 teaspoonful sugar, 
cayenne, salt and mixed spices to taste. 


Mode,—Cut the remains of the ducks into joints, put them in 
a stewpan with all the above ingredients. tet them get gra- 
dually hot, and occasionally stir the contents. Cook gently for 
quarter of an hour, and tet the whole simmer for quarter of an 
hour longer. Serve garnished with bread croutons, 


To take away tne tishy taste, which wild ducks sometimes 
acquire, especially towards the end of the cold season, when 
roasting, baste fora few minutes with hot water, to which has 
been added an onion cut in slices, and half a teaspoonful of 
salt, then tale away the pan and baste with butter. 


Time,—-When liked underdone, 20 to 25 minutes; well done, 25 
to 36 minutes. 


Wild ducks are sometimes stuffed before roasting; this ought 
only to be done towards the close of the season, for stuffing wild 
ducks at any other time would be simply destroying their fine 
flavour, The usual stuffing used is chopped up onions and 
herbs well peppered and salted to taste, The herbs used are 
thyme, sage, mint and parsley. 


22,—CANARD SAUVAGE AUX Prrits Pos, 


Tugredients. -Two plump wild ducks, 8 oz. butter, 4 slices ham 
ov bacon, 1 tablespoonful of Mour, 2 pints thin gravy, 2 large 
onlons, 3 sprigs parsley, 8 cloves, 14 pint green-pens, a few 
mushrooms, cayenne and salt to taste, half a teaspoonful of 
sugar, 


Mode,—Put the butter into a stewpan, cut up the ducks into 
joints, or they might be left whole if preferred. Lay them in with 
the slices of ham, and brown; then dredge in a tablespoonful of 
Nour and slr this well in before adding the geavy. Put in the 
onions, parsicy, cloves and gravy, and when it has simmered for 
. 
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quarter of an hour, add the pena and stew gently for about half an 
hour, Season with cayenne, salt, ete,, and add the mushrooms, Let 
it simmar for quarter of an hour longer, and rend to table very 
hot, placing the ment aff round and the pens in the centre, 


Teals may be done in the anme wny ag ducks, only they take 
fess fongor soaking. Foe coasting, 8 to 10 miulautes will be found 
ample, if filed underdone, or 12 to 15 minutes well done, 


